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Meet the best fed fighters 


in the world— 
the U.S. Soldier, Sailor and Marine! 


ROAST CHICKEN with brown 
gravy for Sunday dinner ! Served 
with noodle soup, candied sweet 
potatoes, broccoli and raw carrot 
strips, buttered Parker House 
rolls. Ice cream for dessert. Cocoa. 
Each soldier’s portion averaged 
a full pound of roast chicken. 


THURSDAY 


SWISS STEAK with gravy — and 
each soldier’s portion averaged 
3.5 of a pound. Baked browned 
potatoes, buttered carrots, pep- 
per hash. Bread, butter and cocoa. 
For dessert, apple turnovers with 
sweet sauce! Steak is a big favor- 
ite with men in the Army. 


MONDAY 


FRANKFURTERS with Spanish 
Sauce. A 4 pound portion served 
each man, with potato cakes and 
buttered string beans. Orange- 
grapefruit salad. Bread, butter 
and coffee. Rice raisin pudding 
for dessert. The Army’s menus 
are balanced by expert dietitians. 


FRIDAY 


BAKED FISH with tartar sauce — 
a generous 4; pound serving for 
each soldier. Balance of dinner 
includes parsley potatoes, but- 
tered peas, cole slaw. Bread, but- 
ter and tea. And chocolate layer 
cake for dessert. Pastries are 
“home made”’ by Army cooks. 


Not one man in ten ate as 
nourishing, well balanced 
meals at home as he does in 
the U.S. Armed Forces today. 


You could be proud to serve 
meals like these on company 
occasions—but the Army gets 
them for dinner every day. 
They show what care Uncle 
Sam takes of a son, husband 
or friend in the service today. 
Because meat is as impor- 
tant as fighting weapons to a 
soldier’s stamina and morale, 
the U. S. Quartermaster Corps 
sees that every man gets a 
pound of meat every day. 
That means Armour and 
Company and other packers are 


TUESDAY 


BARBECUED SPARERIBS and 


sauerkraut. 42 pound of spareribs 
for each soldier, tepped off with 
mashed potatoes. Mixed vegeta- 
ble salad. Bread, butter and tea. 
Butterscotch meringue pie. 
Armour supplies a big share of the 
Army’s prime quality pork. 


SATURDAY 


ROAST BEEF with brown gravy. 
Also split pea soup, parsley pota- 
toes, stewed tomatoes. String bean 
salad. Pumpkin pie, coffee. For 
this war the Quartermaster Corps 
and packers have developed anew 
boneless beef that is easier to 
handle and keep. 


shipping millions of pounds of 
meat every day to the Army 
alone! Besides Armour is sup- 
plying tons of meats and dairy 
products daily for our allies 
through lend-lease. 

That’s why you may find 
temporary shortages in certain 
meats at home—but our boys 
in service haven't felt any de- 
lays or shortages. The 3 bil- 
lion dollar plants of the meat 
industry went to work for 
Uncle Sam the day war struck. 
We are glad that Armour and 
Company, manufacturers of 
Star Meats and Cloverbloom 
dairy products, is big enough 
to help this vital program in 
an important way. 


WEDNESDAY 


BAKED CORNED BEEF with horse- 
radish sauce, a generous 4 pound 
portion for each man. A'so pota- 
toes au gratin, buttered peas, 
celery. Bread, butter and coffee. 
Peach cobbler. Soldiers can have 
second helpings of everything in 
these Army menus. 


Armour 


and 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, 
“Food for Freedom”’—shows why 
our fighting forces are the best 
fed, best equipped fighting men 
in the world. Send today for 
your copy free. Write Armour 
and Company, Department 40, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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HOW WE MUST FIGHT................ P. 13 
For a long time official Washington 
thought it could fight this war with Ameri- 
can machines and Allied men. New plans 
now in the making for the U.S. Army, 
Navy and Air Forces reveal how thorough- 
ly past ideas have been blasted. Each in- 
dividual, as this article discloses, will be 
fitted into these new plans for war, 
whether it means manning a machine gun 
on the battle front or a riveting gun on 
the home front. 


THE DRAFT PATTERN............ pinta P.. §3 
To create the new mass Army, Washing- 
ton is prepared to step up the draftee in- 
duction to unprecedented rates. Congress 
now is beginning to consider drafting the 
18-19-year-olds. Selective Service Chief 
Hershey is talking about drafting married 
men. What it all means to the individual 
is explained in this article, which inter- 
prets today’s facts, forecasts tomorrow’s 
action. 


FITTING COLLEGES TO WAR........ P. 16 
Washington’s new pattern for war also 
takes into account the nation’s colleges. 
From this autumn on there will be an all- 
out campaign to key academic theories to 
wartime practice, to gear students and 
their studies to emergency requirements. 
Just how this will be accomplished is ac- 
curately disclosed in this article, of inter- 
est to every student and faculty member 
on every campus in America. 


MORE FOOD SHORTAGEG............ P. 18 
Regimenting the nation to wartime living 
started slowly, is rapidly accelerating. The 
plan to ration meat is only a surface indi- 
cation of what’s ahead for all families. Pre- 
sented is a preview of rationing plans in 
the making, plans that will intimately 
affect the working and playing habits of 
130,000,000 Americans. 


SIDETRACKED SPECIALISTS........ — 
Some 275,000 businessmen and technicians 
offered their services to the Army through 


News within the News 


the Specialist Corps . . . to date only a 
few thousand have been accepted. Why? 
The facts disclosed in this article show 
why, with all its need for trained person- 
nel, the Army has been so slow in utilizing 
the services of those who volunteered. A 
sidelight of war . . . but one vitally im- 
portant to ultimate victory for the United 
States and our Allies. 


WHY JAPAN CAN'T WIN............P. 21 


Japan has conquered a fabulous empire 
. . . but information presented here shows 
why the development of that empire will 
not take place. The fighting that is to 
come in the Pacific and the Asiatic thea- 
ters of war will be long and hard, but 
hard-headed generals and economists, as 


this article reveals, think Japan’s number . 


is up. 
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Cover: Designed by the Office of War Informa- 
tion from a photograph especially arranged by 
Anton Bruehl, this poster will carry its message 
to all war plants and labor organizations 
throughout the nation. Now more than ever, 
official Washington wants labor reminded of the 
fact that every day until the end of the war 
will be Labor Day, producing materials to beat 


the Axis. (OWI photo) 
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Protecting the arms 
that protect America 


WAR products for our fighting forces demand the utmost in skilled 
workmanship and fine materials. But equally important as their produc- 
tion is the getting of these war products to their destinations unbroken 
and unmarred—in fighting condition! Significantly, more and more of 
them are being KIMPAK-protected before shipment to points of assembly 
.. to final destinations. 


WHY KIMPAK* GETS THE JOB 


KimpaKk is extremely light in weight, adds little poundage to shipping 
container. Free from grit and other foreign substances, KIMPAK has soft- 
ness that safeguards fine finishes against scratches, abrasion and “burning” 
due to friction. Resilient, it absorbs shocks which might damage fragile 
or heavy war equipment. Flexible, KIMPAK conforms snugly to either 
smooth or angular surfaces. 

Moreover, KIMPAK is specially treated to resist water, an important 
feature where overseas shipments are concerned. 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL TYPES OF PRODUCTS 


Whether you demand dependable packing protection for products made 
of metal, plastics, wood or glass . .. whether you ship tiny bearings or 
huge airplane wings, there’s a size and type of KIMPAK to do the job! 

Learn more about this remarkable protective material. See how KIMPAK 
can save time and money in your shipping room. KimpaK available for 
immediate delivery. Phone, write or wire for speedy service. 


1 vs. mM OFF. & 


IA COuNTAMUS 


COMES IN ROLLS, SHEETS 
AND PADS IN ANY WANTED 
SIZES AND THICKNESSES 








*KIMPAK (trade mark) means Kimberly-Clark Wadding 


TORPEDO AIR FLASK 
is completely wrapped in 
protective sheet of 
KIMPAK, is cradled in 
wood saddles as pictured 
here, and is ready for 
crating — for ultimate de- 
livery to an Axis target. 












AIRPLANE MACHINE GUN shown here is KIMPAK- 
protected against breakage, abrasion, surface “burning” 
and other damage during shipment. Soft, resilient pads of 
KIMPAK are placed at all points of contact with wooden 
shipping container. 





DETONATOR CAPS for high-explosive shells are 
snugly mounted in holes countersunk in wooden board. 
Cushioning pads of KIMPAK are placed over detonator 
caps to guard them against dangerous friction, jolts and 
jars. This done, container is sealed for shipment. 
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WARTIME LIGHTING 
COSTS REDUCED! 


General Electric announces a 12% to 17% reduction 
in the price of G-E MAZDA FLUORESCENT LAMPS! 


THE SEVENTH REDUCTION IN FOUR YEARS! 


O price reduction, of the many we have been 

able to make, gave us in General Electric as 
-much genuine satisfaction as this one—made pos- 
sible at a time when light is being called upon to 
play a major role in wartime production. 


Made in the face of rising cost trends, this reduction 
is the result of manufacturing economies and tech- 
nical developments, combined with vastly increased 
use. It is made in accordance with G-E’s policy of 
passing such savings along to customers. 


But lower prices are only half the story. Not only have 
we been able to reduce prices, we have steadily im- 
proved these lamps. They give more light! They last 
longer! They stay brighter longer! 


For instance, purchasers of the widely used 40-watt 
white G-E MAZDA F lamp now pay only 95c instead 
of the $2.80 they paid in 1939. But we are prouder 
that this lamp lasts 66% longer and is nearly 12% 
brighter . . . that it gives you 51% times more value for 
yourlampdollarthanitdid in 1939! (Seecharts below.) 
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Newsquata 


This time Mr. Roosevelt isn't fooling in his decision to fight inflation. 
He's up against the real problem, not a phony, not something that can be dodged. 

It's all due to money trouble, to a Superabundance of dollars. And: That 
trouble is about to become acute. It can break out into runaway price rises. 

The President is told this..... 

People of U.S., in 1943, will have $115,000,000,000 to spend, after taxes. 

But: There will be only $67,000,000,000 in goods and services on which to 
spend these dollars. That's still prosperity, but less than in 1942. 

Result is that public is to have $48,000,000,000 more than it can spend. 
People will have money to burn. They'll be in a scramble for things to buy. 
They'll have as many surplus dollars as national income amounts to in a depression. 

Does that mean wild inflation? It could. It's the kind of situation that 
leads to inflation. However: It probably won't mean inflation. Other nations at 
war have prevented it by controls. U.S. can, and probably will, do the same. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

















What has to be done is this..... 

1. Incomes must be controlled directly. That means a check on wage raises. 
Average weekly wages are up 50 per cent since 1939. It means a check on farm 
price rises. Farm income is to reach $15,100,000,000 this year, a record. 

2. Taxes muct bite even more deeply. Other big nations at war are meeting 
half of war costs by taxes. U.S. will pay less than one-third, even with the 
1942 Revenue Act still to come. There's still to be a tax problem. (See page 36.) 

3. Goods must be divided up according to plan. This means widespread use of 
rationing. (See page 18.) It means that Government will be forced to decide how 
many dollars each per-on can spend on the available supply of goods. 

Basically: Inflation control involves broad Government planning. It's a 
New Dealers' paradise. Yet: There seems to be no alternative in wartime. There 
is nothing to do but to move in with direct Government control of many things. 











Does this mean salary control, too? It might. Roosevelt favors a ceiling 
on salaries. But: General salary scales haven't gone up with workers’ wages. 
Does it mean profit ceilings? It could. But: Taxes are fixing ceilings on 
profits. Profit trend, after taxes, already is downward and will continue down. 
What about licensing of industry? It is coming. Licensing of meat packers 
probably is just a start. Price control and rationing require it as an aid to 
enforcement. New Dealers always have had a hankering to license U.S. industry. 
Will inflation control affect savings? It will increase them. Whole idea 
is to force people to save, to deny them a chance to squander dollars. And: 
After the war there will be a vast backlog of savings that would be let loose. 














As to the war itself..... 
This is another of its crucial phases. It is one of those times when war 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--= (Continued) 


may take a new turn, when there will be new problems and new opportunities. 

In Russia: Hitler is near the point where he can isolate Russia from out- 
Side aid. Then: If he wants, he can stabilize and turn back west to face Britain, 

In Egypt: The showdown fight for control of the Middle East is under way. 
British chance to hold: It's at least 50-50, probably better. However: U.S. 
observers are less optimistic on that point than the British. They're skeptical. 

In Japan: It is obvious that the Japanese are set to jump on Russia. They 
may jump any day now. They're probably giving up Australia, India, Alaska as the 
goals for this year. And: After that they'll never get another chance. 

In England: Emphasis still is on bombing Germany. A 1942 invasion seems no 
longer probable. And: A 1943 invasion will be conditioned on what Germany does 
in Russia. Hitler is in a hurry to turn back on England to try to save himself. 








These decisions are conditioning U.S.-British plans..... 

1. Bombing alone isn't going to knock out Germany. Bombing can soften her 
up, can weaken her. But: Sooner or later there must be a vast land drive. 

2. Britain is the one great base for operations against Hitler. This means 
that all emphasis must be centered on piling men and materials into these Isles. 

3. Japan is proving peculiarly vulnerable to a war of attrition. So U.S. 
Navy should speed up its operations designed to whittle away Japan's strength. 

At home: The basic decision is to press ahead in building a mass Army. It 
now is apparent that man power to defeat Hitler will come from U.S. (See page 13.) 











Speed-up in the draft to build this Army is adding to uncertainties. 

Only apparent certainties are these..... 

18-19-year-olds: They are to become subject to draft. It may be early 1943 
before the calls come. But: They are to come at Army insistence. 

Married men with children: It should be at least one year before the draft 
hits. Local boards now are forbidden to take these men until Washington gives 
the word. Army and Navy will reach 9,000,000 men before married men with chil- 
dren need to be taken. And: It's possible that younger men will go first. 

Otherwise: As many as 1,000,000 single men are going to be turned up as a 
result of the new order to complete classification of men by October 16. That 
plus about 1,500,000 in 18-19 class should ease the man-power problem for a time. 

Any easing, however, will be very temporary. Army demands for men are great 
and growing. The monthly trend continues to be sharply upward. 











Argument won't down on the quality of American-made combat airplanes. 

This much can be said..... , 

As to bombers: U.S. light and medium bombers are in a class by themselves. 
U.S. heavy bombers are in a class by themselves for the long-distance work in the 
Pacific. They're not specially designed for shorter-distance bombing of Europe. 
But: All experience to date suggests they will make history over Europe. 

As_to fighters: U.S. machines can stand the gaff against the best of Japan 
and the second-class fighters of Germany. But: Unless the new P-47 proves out in 
combat, U.S. will lack fighters of the quality of England's and Germany's best, 
because U.S. Air Forces made some bad decisions in design a few years back. 








It's now less than two months until the November elections. 

After that: U.S. public may find that it is being hit with a blitzkrieg of 
new taxes, new controls, new rationing plans, new regulations. 

The time when this war can be regarded as a part-time task is running out. 











See also pages 15, 16, 2l. 
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He’s had an inkling of it already over New Guinea, 
Tokyo and Midway Island, and he found it gall. 


At bitter cost in ships and planes and men he’s learned 
what a mere handful of American fighters and 


bombers can do against tremendous 
odds. 


Yet these were but the vanguard— the 
skirmishers of our first line of offense 
now marshaling on a dozen fronts to 
smite him wherever he may be. 


For today America is building more 
airplanes every month than Germany, 
Japan and Italy combined, and produc- 
tion is fast mounting to the President's 
goal of 60,000 airplanes, this year. 


To keep that tide flowing, hundreds of 
great plants like those of Goodyear Air- 
craft are now working night and day, 
seven days a week, in the world’s largest 
cooperative mass-production program. 


Our part at Goodyear Aircraft is building 


subassemblies—wing, tail and fuselage 


units; cabin sections; wheels, brakes and other parts for 
fleets of America’s fastest fighters and largest bombers. 


More than that, Goodyear aircrafters have pledged the 


VER the seven seas bad news is winging to the enemy 
who thought America too soft to fight. 








HOW GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION SERVES THE 
AIRPLANE INDUSTRY 


1. By building parts to manu- 
facturers’ specifications. 

2. By designing parts for all 
types of planes. 

3. By re-engineering parts for 
mass production. 


4. By extending our research 
facilities to aid the solution 
of any design or construction 


problem. 











nation they will do their utmost to help beat the 60,000- 
airplanes-this-year schedule. 


And to hit the enemy where he is deadliest, we are pro- 
ducing squadrons of lighter-than-air ships— the famous 
Goodyear blimps used by the Navy to track down U-boats. 


Tnto this work we are concentrating all the air-skill Good- 


year has acquired in more than thirty 
years’ close association with the 
development of both heavier- and 
lighter-than-air transportation. 


Into it are going all our hopes of the 
future in which aviation will assume 
its rightful place as a bond of 
brotherhood and commerce among 
all nations. 


But before anything else, now we are 
building for victory. 


Nothing less will make life, liberty 
and pursuit of happiness secure in 
this world again. 


AIRCRAFT 

















War fronts. The military campaigns 
were hitting full stride in the major war 
theaters, with more than half a million 
American troops overseas taking an in- 
creasing part. Russia’s outnumbered forces 
slowly fell back before the tremendous 
German onslaught against Stalingrad as 
other Nazi forces pushed toward the great 
Black Sea naval base at Novorossiisk in 
the Caucasus. American Air Forces stepped 
up their activities to a new high on the 
Middle East front, where British armored 
forces pushed back Field Marshal Rom- 
mel’s columns in the opening round of the 
hattle for Suez. 
In the Pacific, Allied bombers struck 
savagely at Japanese air bases in the 
Northern Islands, while U.S. 
Marines fought new enemy landing forces 
in the Southern Solomons and Australian 
forces drove back a Japanese invasion force 
at Milne Bay, New Guinea. American Air 
Forces in China resumed their offensive 
against Japanese positions in Central 
China. On the Western Front, the RAF 
blasted Karlsruhe and other industrial 
centers in Western Germany. London re- 
ported arrival of first American troops in 
the Belgian Congo on the coast of West 


Africa. 


Solomon 


Home front. Donald M. Nelson, war 
production chief, told the nation it was 
not doing a “very good job of winning the 
war yet, so far as production is con- 
cerned.” Steel plants will be shutting down 
all over the country for lack of scrap, 
other officials declared. Meanwhile, war 
agencies in Washington tightened restric- 
tions on normal civilian activities. 

Meat: Office of Price Administration 
hurried preparations for consumer ration- 
ing, expected to be operating within four 
months; called on citizens to reduce their 
meat consumption voluntarily until formal 
rationing is effected; extended licensing 
control to the entire meat processing indus- 
try and started a campaign to force com- 
pliance with ceiling prices by meat packers. 

Building: War Production Board cut 
nonessential construction to the 
cautioned all builders against making 
commitments until they had received spe- 
cific authorization for a project. 

Taxicabs: Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion ordered all taxicabs in the United 
States to comply with a general regula- 
tion limiting their services to a ten-mile 
radius from cities where they are located, 
prohibiting cruising and new cab services. 

Bicycles: WPB cut limited production 
of bicycles to 10,000 a month in two 


bone, 


The March of the News. 


Drop in Ship Construction . . . Growing Need for Women Workers . . . 


More Restrictions for Civilians . . . Railroads Meeting Record Demands 


plants; provided that civilian orders could 
be filled only after those of war agencies. 

Liquor: Final arrangements were com- 
pleted for conversion of all distilleries to 
war alcohol production. Stocks of distilled 
spirits on hand April 30 totaled about 
540,000,000 gallons, a five-year supply. 
Additional rum may be brought in from 
Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands if ship- 
ping conditions improve. Ban on rum pro- 
duction in the two possessions was lifted 
to enable them to use molasses, which 
has been going to waste because of lack 
of ships to send it abroad. 

Oil and gasoline: While OPA worked out 
plans for rationing fuel oil in the East, 
Petroleum Co-ordinator Ickes warned the 
Midwest and Southwest that rationing of 
gasoline may be necessary if shortages de- 
velop in those areas because of the recent 
requisitioning of tank cars in 20 States. 
Petroleum Industry War Council reported 
that East Coast consumption of gasoline 
is running ahead of supplies, said that, un- 
less consumption is lessened, ration cou- 
pons will have to be reduced in value. 


Man power. Evidence of the growing 
shortage of labor accumulated. War Man- 





Mail for Service Men; 
New Government Rulings 


Growing volume of mail between 
the United States and its expanding 
ovcrseas bases is forcing the Army, 
Navy and Post Office Departments to 
tighten control over mailing practices: 

1. Unofficial air mail to areas out- 
side the Western Hemisphere will be 
limited to letters not exceeding two 
ounces in weight. Even those letters 
may be sent by surface carriers when 
official air mail and V-mail (photo- 
graphic) shipments take up all avail- 
able space on planes. 

2. Army and Navy are calling at- 
tention to detailed instructions rela- 
tives and friends should follow in 
sending Christmas gifts to men over- 
seas. The instructions specify that: 
Christmas mail should be dispatched 
between October 1 and November 1; 
gifts should be confined to small, 
portable articles, avoiding food and 
clothing; money should be sent in the 
form of money orders instead of cur- 
rency; packages should be no larger 
than an ordinary shoe box, no heavier 
than six pounds, and unsealed, so 
they can be opened for inspection 
by censors. 














power Commission Chairman Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt forecast that, by the end of 1943, at 
least one out of every six women over 18 
will be needed in war work. War Ship- 
ping Administrator Emory S. Land an- 
nounced a national registration of former 
merchant seamen between September 8 
and 18 at U.S. Employment Service offices, 
to obtain as many experienced seamen 
for the expanding merchant fleet as 
possible. 


Shipping. Ship construction failed to 
equal July production. Only 68 new vessels 
were put into service during August, owing 
to shortages of structural steel in May and 
June and the conversion of some Maritime 
Commission yards to Navy work. The 
Commission said there is “every indica- 
tion” that the goal of three completed ships 
every day will be achieved in September. 

Navy Secretary Frank Knox said the 
submarine menace is by no means solved, 
but noted that there had been a steady de- 
cline in ship sinkings off U.S. coasts. 


War insurance. Comprehensive _re- 
port on the Government’s insurance pro- 
gram to protect civilians against property 
loss from enemy attacks was issued. More 
than 3,500,000 policies have been written 
by the War Damage Corp., aggregating 
about $80,000,000,000 and bringing in 
premiums of $106,000,000. Great majority 
of the policies are for less than $10,000. 


Troop movements. Impact of troop 
movements on the nation’s rail transporta- 
tion system was reflected in War Depart- 
ment figures showing 6,500,000 men have 
been moved by rail since Dec. 7, 1941. 
Enormous quantities of military freight 
accompanied the movements. Office of De- 
fense Transportation declared that rail- 
roads stand ready to meet the heaviest 
movement of freight traffic in history dur- 
ing the next few months, with more than 
200,000 miles of trunk lines free of con- 
gestion as the peak autumn load starts 
building up. 


Dependency allotments. Family al- 
lowance checks to dependent relatives of 
enlisted soldiers began to flow from Wash- 
ington. War Department noted that the 
first batch totaled 36,000 checks amount- 
ing to $4,500,000; said advance payments 
of $5,808,000 had been made to dependents 
of some 40,000 soldiers to alleviate actual 
hardship during the period between the 
dates of soldiers’ applications and au- 
thorization of the allowances. 
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He gives wings 


to the B-25’s... 
We works for Victory ov EGix Tinned’ 


AY AND NIGHT, off the assembly 
oo EE + 6 
“Flying Fortresses” . . . “Lightnings” 
.... Thunderbolts”. 


lines they come . 


Thousands of the men and women 
building these superb planes—as well 
as the crews who fly them—are able to 
do their jobs better because of accu- 
rate, star-timed Elgin watches. 

Furthermore, Elgin is now creating 
on government order an important 
share of the precision instruments and 
special timing devices needed by Amer- 
ica’s armed forces. Here, ready to be 
focused on the task at once, was a 


unique partnership of craftsmen and 
scientists ... 77 years of experience... 
and the facilities of the world’s largest 
fine-watch factory. 

FEWER ELGINS FOR CIVILIANS! 
At present, Elgin watches for civilians 
are still available at most jewelers’. 
Each is a splendid example of Elgin’s 
famous tradition for accuracy, for 
beauty, for fine design. 

If you find your choice of these 
watches is limited, please remember 
Elgin has “joined up”. Until victory is 
achieved, America’s war requirements 
will continue to be Elgin’s first concern. 








RAYMOND ROANE from Hagerstown, 
Maryland, is General Foreman of wing as- 
sembly in the California plant of North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc. His crews give wings to 
the B-25 “ Mitchell”? medium bombers. It’s 
Roane’ s job to“ keep’ em coming”’...to see that 


production in his department is on schedule. 
Time is the big factor here,”” he says, “you 
can bet I rely plenty on my Elgin watch !”” 


ELGIN: 


Greatest Name in American Fine Watchmaking 
since 1865 











15-jewel Elgin. Waterproof. Luminous dial. 





Elgin Aviation 10-Second Timer. 


ON BOTH FRONTS TODAY—ELGIN SERVES! 
For men and women serving at home: Lord and 
Lady Elgins, Elgin De Luxe watches, profes- 
sional models for doc tors and nurses, railr oad 
and transportation watches, and other fine Elgin 
timepteces. 

For the exclusive use of the armed forces: 
navigation watches, stop watches, roy Tony) 
aviation clock Ss, tank cloc ks, service | 
watches, chronometric tac hometers, 
compasses, time fuzes for shells, 
jewel bearings, special timing de- 
vices for naval and aviation use. 























Even aviation experts have difficulty these days in 
keeping up with the rapidly changing designs and 
improvements in our bombers, fighters and trainers. 
But tires for our war planes have to keep up. 
Because tires must have the stamina to stand up 
under the tremendously increased strain of modern- 
day take-offs and landings. 


General served the aviation tire needs of our 
armed forces long before the war. General origi- 


nated, developed and patented the streamline - 


smooth contour principle, out of which the 
modern airplane tire has come. 








Today, General’s long practical experience in avi- 
ation tire manufacture has “earned their wings” for 
General Tires in America’s battle for air supremacy. 


Our battle for Victory at home must be one of 
conserving the tires now in use on our civilian 
cars and trucks... to keep our War Production 
going at capacity ... to haul men and materials 
to factories . . . and to let our armed forces have 
first call on all the rubber available. Don’t let 
speed, neglect or unrepaired damage waste 4 
single mile of America’s precious rubber. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. e Akron, Ohio 


COPYRIGHT, 1942, THE GENERAL TIRE 








VICTORY WILL COME WITH THE RUBBER YOU SAVE 


& RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 


Tokyo Knows Generals. In a telegram to 
General Tire workers, Brigadier General 
Doolittle said, “We bombed Tokyo in 
the North American bombers you helped 
build ...They will never stop us if you 
keep up your great work.” {Shown at left} 
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GENERAL 
TIRE 


The Sign of Tire Inspection, Repairs and 
Recapping by Experts Who Know How 








IT TAKES A TOUGH TIRE to carry the 
weight of Uncle Sam's bombers. General 
airplane tires have proved equal to the job 
of seeing that America’s latest dread- 
noughts of the air take off and tand safely. 


Trainers, Too, Need Rugged Tires. Unimproved 
fields... constant inexperienced take-offs and 
landings... call for maximum safety in train- 
ing ship tires. Shown above are five Boeing 
trainers destined for Peru, Great Britain, 
China, U.S. Navy and U.S. Army {top to bottom} 











* Five of the first fifty-three Army-Navy 





Production Award pennants . . . for plants 
with the highest achievement in the pro- 
duction of war equipment... have been 
awarded to Westinghouse. 


To Westinghouse men and women, 


for “an outstanding contribution to victory” 


N ANNOUNCING that five of the first fifty-three 
Army-Navy Production Awards go to West- 
inghouse, James Forrestal, Undersecretary of 
the Navy, said, “The men and women in these 
plants are making an outstanding contribution to 
victory. Their practical patriotism stands as an 
example to all Americans and they have reason to 
be proud of the record they have set.” 


Westinghouse, one of the world’s leading 
manufacturers of electrical equipment, is now 
producing war materials at the rate of 4000 


carloads per month .., enough to fill a freight 
train 37 miles long every 30 days. 


To this effort, we are applying the full extent of 
Westinghouse “know how” in scientific research, 
in engineering, and in production. As a result, 
production, on a man-hour basis, is 95% ahead 
of the mid-1940 rate. In some divisions, pro- 
duction is up more than 300%. 


This is the record to date. We hope to make it 
still better tomorrow. 





© Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. + Plants in 25 cities—Offices everywhere 
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HOW WE MUST FIGHT THE WAR: 
MEANING TO HOMES, INDUSTRIES 


Realization That Our Men as Well as Weapons Are Needed to Win 


Huge task of maintaining 
world’s largest Army, 
Navy and Air Forces 


All past ideas of how this war is to be 
fought by the United States are being 
changed. The changes have a_ personal 
meaning for every family in the nation. 

One basic idea had been that the United 
States would provide the weapons and 
Britain, Russia and China the men to 
win this war. Hitler’s submarines, Japan’s 
conquests are upsetting that idea. Another 
idea had been that bombing would win the 
war in both oceans. Lack of adequate bases 
in the Far East, the chance of a German 
turnabout from the East to the West in 
Europe are threatening that idea. 

These past basic ideas are giving way 
to the thought that the present war, if it 
is to be won, will be won by American men 
as well as American materials and that it 
will have to be won on land, as well as at 
sea and in the air. 

Results of this new thinking are more 
and more apparent. 

There is a sharp speed-up in the build- 
ing of an American Army. All past goals 
of Army size are being revised upward. 
Men are moving out of the country in 
larger and larger volume, with more than 
500,000 already overseas. There is a 50 per 
cent increase in the Navy’s estimate of its 
man-power needs. Lend-lease equipment 
is tending more and more to back up in 
the United States as routes to Russia and 
China are severed or seriously threatened. 
Emphasis in planning of new equipment 
is shifting to offensive weapons. 

Against this background the following 
facts stand out: 

U.S. Army plans. The Army, exclusive 
of the Air Forces, is aiming for a goal of 
about 8,000,000 men. It now contains more 
than 3,000,000 men. Draft requisitions are 
at record-breaking levels and Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, Selective Service di- 
rector, is advising local draft boards that 
monthly calls for men will remain at the 
high September level through 1943. By the 
end of 1943, if present plans are fulfilled, 
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the U.S. will have the world’s largest Army. 

U.S. Air Forces plans. American Air 
Forces have an announced goal of 2,000,000 
men. They now contain approximately 
1,000,000 men. They should reach, and 
may pass, the announced goal during the 
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GEN. MARSHALL, PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL 
... the Yanks will have to keep coming 


year ahead. At that time the United States 
will have the biggest and most powerful 
Air Forces in the world. 

U.S. Navy plans. The Navy had 
planned upon a maximum force of 1,000,- 
000 men to man its two-ocean fleet. Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King now announces that 
the goal is 1,500,000 men. That goal, too, 
probably is to be reached in 1943. The 
American Navy, now divided among many 
oceans, when combined is the most power- 
ful in the world. A year from now it is 
expected to be the largest and most power- 
ful Navy in each ocean, as well as over all. 

Here, then, are Army-Air  Forces- 
Navy plans that call for 11,500,000 men, 
compared with about 5,000,000 now in 
service. That is an increase of 2,500,000 


men above previously announced plans. 

Also: The war task now being shoul- 
dered by the United States is unprece- 
dented in size and difficulty. This nation’s 
leaders are determined not only to create 
and equip the greatest Army, Air Forces 
and Navy in the world, but they also are 
determined to move these forces to the 
scene of action while at the same time 
providing arms for the British, the Rus- 
sians and the Chinese. 

That is a colossal task. Its meaning, as 
interpreted here, is the one that follows. 

A long war. All idea that this war can 
end in 1942 or 1943 is abandoned by this 
country’s war planners. Abandoned, too, 
is the idea that Hitler may be destroyed 
in Russia. Present plans for a vast ex- 
pansion in the American war effort trace 
to the conclusion that the Germans soon 
may be able to turn west again to attack 
England, or to turn south in a great drive 
to break out into the Indian Ocean. 

At the same time, Japan is building bar- 
riers around her newly conquered Empire. 
She is set to attack Siberia to try to close 
a last open door to attack on her main- 
land. If Japan seizes a slice of Siberia, 
she may be in a position to take a strong 
defensive stand within her island Empire. 

Thus, the job of defeating Germany and 
Japan promises to be long and difficult. 
It is to be two or even three more years 
before the United States will be able to 
bring her full power to bear to do the job. 
The great difficulty is shipping. 

A hard war. No longer can lend-lease 
be depended upon to win this war. The 
vast man power of Russia and of China 
now is cut from American supplies, except 
for a trickle. The result is that the job 
of supplying men as well as materials is 
falling back on the United States and 
Great Britain. The British Empire is able 
to supply few more than 5,000,000 well- 
trained and well-equipped men. 

Likewise, there is a declining acceptance 
of the theory that bombing will win the 
war. Bombing of Germany is to be under- 
taken on an ascending scale. American Air 
Forces are getting set to take a big part 
in this bombing. There is to be a full- 
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. FEDERAL CHECKS BEGIN FOR SERVICEMEN’S FAMILIES: 
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. . « HERE MAIL TRUCK STARTS THOUSANDS OF CHECKS . . . ON WAY TO DEPENDENTS OF ELIGIBLE ENLISTED MEN 


dress effort to bomb the Germans into sub- 
mission. Yet, there is less confidence that 
bombing alone will accomplish that result. 

More and more official planning, in- 
stead, centers upon the creation of a mass 
Army for use in invading the continent of 
Europe. Bombing is to be the artillery 
preparation for that invasion. 

A two-ocean war. Any idea that Japan 
can be neglected while this country con- 
centrates on Hitler now is being aban- 
doned. Rather, the decision is to press both 
of this country’s wars at the same time. 
The war in the Pacific appears to be dele- 
gated in large part to the Navy. The war 
in the Atlantic is largely the Army’s task, 
with the Navy’s offensive operations con- 
fined to the war on submarines. 

To get set for the amphibious war it is 
to fight, the Navy is building its man 
power to 1,500,000 men. Included in that 
total will be a large increase in the force 
of Marines, and large increases in naval 
air forces. There is every prospect that 
the land fighting job in the Pacific will be 
a specialized task so far as American forces 
are concerned, with any mass operations 
of land armies to await the time when the 
Chinese can be armed. 

These changed plans create immense 
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tasks for the nation. The size and the 
effect of those tasks are only dimly appre- 
ciated after nine months of war. Combined, 
they look like this: 

The production job. All idea that 
American production of war weapons 
might just supplement British and Russian 
production is ended. There is acceptance 
of the view that Hitler at any time may be 
back again bombing British factories. Rus- 
sian production of weapons is seriously, 
even disastrously, affected by Germany’s 
conquests. This throws upon American in- 
dustry the burden of outproducing the con- 
tinents of Europe and Asia and of accom- 
plishing that result in a hurry. 

War which now is costing the U.S. at 
the rate of $60,000,000,000 a year, at the 
peak is to cost $90,000,000,000 a year. 
Most of that money will represent indus- 
trial effort and a larger and larger propor- 
tion will go for actual weapons, not for 
preparation for production of weapons. 

The transport job. That task is becom- 
ing unbelievably large. It now includes 
not only the moving of weapons overseas, 
but of moving men to use those weapons, 
and in terms of millions of men. More than 
1,000 ships are required to move 1,000,000 
American soldiers, with modern equipment, 


across 3,000 miles of ocean. Then about 
200 ships are required in constant service 
to supply those men. As fronts become 
more scattered and at greater distances, 
the job grows in difficulty. 

The war control job. This job is to be 
come more and more difficult. It will call 
for a system of rationing of individuals 
and of industry not now even dimly ap- 
preciated. Many nonwar industries will 
find themselves short of men and short of 
materials. Most housewives will be shap- 
ing their household buying around ration 
coupon books. Life in the U.S. almost cer- 
tainly will become as regulated and as regi- 
mented as in the other nations at war. 

All present planning and all present 
ideas are being based upon the conelu- 
sion that the United States, during the 
year ahead, will be called upon to inherit 
the principal task of fighting this war, 
both against Germany and against Japan. 

It is important for the nation to be 
aware of this shift in war outlook. The 
shift is geared to a pessimistic view of 
developments that lie ahead. If that pes- 
simism turns out not to be justified, then 
a large part of the mass army to be 
created may never leave the United States. 
The idea now is to prepare for the worst. 
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A PATTERN FOR THE DRAFT 


Move for Greater Fairness Through Uniform Action by Local Boards 


Married men with children 
not expected to be called 
before one year from now 


The question of who is to be drafted 
for service in the Army and who is not 
to be drafted gradually is becoming clearer 
in its broad outlines. 

In detail, that question can be answered 
only by local draft boards, and those 
boards are subject to control from Wash- 
ington only in a general way. Even so, the 
Selective Service System is starting to take 
steps designed to bring some uniformity 
into the categories of men to be called into 
service. 

The over-all picture, as it now appears, 
is this: 

Total supply of men. The man-power 
supply between the ages of 18 ‘and 45 is 
approximately 28,000,000. Out of that total 
must come an Army and Navy and Air 
Forces, as well as the principal supply of 
the nation’s war workers. 

Physically fit men. Of this 28,000,000 
men, at least 18,000,000 would pass the 
physical tests that are required by the 
armed services. That is far more men than 
will be needed in the armed services for 
a long time to come, if ever. 

The demand for men. As matters now 
stand, making allowance for maximum 
probable demands in a war running two 
or three more years, the demand of the 
Army, Navy and Air Forces for men will 
not exceed 11,500,000. Even that number 
will give this country the biggest Army, 
the biggest Navy and the biggest Air 
Forces in the world, without counting in 
any allies. 

Men to be selected for service. The 
best estimate of single men, men with 
secondary dependents, and married men 
without children is that there are between 
8,500,000 and 9,000,000 who are physically 
fit and who will be called into the Army 
before any more married men with chil- 
dren are drafted. It probably will be at 
least a year before the armed services will 
be so large that draft of men with children 
will be needed. 

Married men with children. In this 
group are about 13,000,000 men, of whom 
more than 8,000,000 would be physically 
fit. The demand, at the maximum now in 
sight, would be for 2,500,000 of these men, 
or one out of three. If a draft of men with 
children starts next year, the men to go 
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will be determined on the basis of order 
number in the Selective Service lottery. 

This means that married men with chil- 
dren need not be concerned with the draft 
for many months. That leaves the problem 
of selection of the men who will be called. 
Selective Service, through its director, Maj. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, is instructing State 
administrations and local boards to follow 
a new pattern of action here. 

A man-power inventory. General Her- 
shey asks that all local boards complete 
their classifications of men by October 16. 
These classifications are expected to turn 
up about 1,000,000 single men without de- 
pendents, not yet classified. It will give the 
Government its first exact inventory of 
man power. 

A change in quotas. To meet criticism 
of unfairness in selecting men, General 
Hershey is instructing State directors to 
balance quotas between local boards so 
that one board will not be calling married 
men while another board still has single 
men without dependents. This process will 
require two to three months. It still will 
leave disparities between States, because 
there is no national balancing of quotas. 

Men with dependents. One more comb- 
ing of the ranks of single men with de- 
pendent mothers, fathers, grandmothers, 
etc., is ordered. Few of these men will 
escape service, if physically fit, because the 
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SENATOR GURNEY 
Leads fight to draft 18-19-year-olds 


Government now is making dependency 
allowance payments. 

Married men with no children. New 
instructions call for local boards to start 
reclassifying these men, just as soon as the 
boards have completed the task of reclassi- 
fying single men with dependents. In some 
States married men without children al- 
ready are being drafted. Quotas are that 
uneven. Married men with children will 
not be subject to draft until Washington 
headquarters gives the word. 

18-19-year-olds. A bill offered by Sen- 
ator Chan Gurney (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, already is introduced in Congress 
permitting the draft of these young men. 
It is highly probable that this bill, or an- 
other one like it, will be passed by Con- 
gress after election. The alternative is a 
very heavy early draft of married men. 
The Army is insistent in its demand for 
younger men who do not have so many 
home ties. 

The outlook for employers. What con- 
stitutes an “essential industry” that can 
have “necessary men” remains pretty 
much a matter for decision by local 
boards. Selective Service headquarters has 
provided broad definitions, but does not 
enforce those definitions. Employers are 
left pretty much to the mercy of local 
draft boards when it comes to deferment 
of key employes. 

Special situations. It is developing that 
there is a special man-power problem in 
the South. The reason is that the Army 
restricts its call of Negroes. This, in turn, 
tends to throw a heavy call upon the 
white men of the South, who appear to be 
called to fill quotas based upon total man 
power in the States. 

A factor of greatest importance in the 
draft machine operation is the high degree 
of decentralization in its operation. The 
draft, basically, is a State function with a 
minimum of supervision from Washington. 
The law permits wide latitude in the of- 
fice of the national director of Selective 
Service, but General Hershey prefers not 
to exercise the degree of control that he 
could exercise. The result is a highly un- 
even working of the draft system that 
Congress may want to correct by a change 
in the law. 

The draft is to remain the biggest single 
influence on American life in the months 
that lie just ahead. It is growing more 
and more important as demands for men 
increase. 
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Fitting Colleges to War: 
Draft Status of Students 


Plan to Key Courses to Military Needs for Officers and Technicians 


Youths qualified for training 
assured of financial help from 
Government if they need it 


American colleges are about to feel the 
full impact of the war. Any country club 
atmosphere that remains is about to be 
dissipated. The jolt will shake the moss 
off many a cherished curriculum. Students 
will be fewer. And their studies will depend 
more upon their demonstrated aptitudes 
for meeting specific war needs than upon 
the financial capacities of their parents. 

The plans of the armed services for 
dealing with the colleges have not yet fully 
crystallized in the the sense that all of the 
details have been threshed out and set 
down on one paper. Some legislation may 
be needed. But these facts are clear: 

All young men now in college, or 
about to enter college this month, face 
the prospect of taking telescoped courses 
which will fit them for service with the 
armed forces either as officers or as tech- 
nicians. If they don’t work at their studies, 
or are inept, they will wind up as privates. 
And those not physically fit for active 
service will get shortened college courses 
which will fit them for service on the pro- 
duction front, behind the fighting lines. 

The plan, in concrete form, will hit the 
colleges in the middle of what is normally 
their first semester. But for many a col- 
lege and university campus, this Septem- 
ber will not be the gala month it used to 
be. A mood of grim seriousness hit many 
a college last spring. Courses were short- 
ened and continued _ straight 
through the summer. Those college offi- 
cials, parents and students who have net 
already adapted their thinking to the 
mood of war are destined to receive a rude 
shock during the next two months. 

The colleges, with their traditional 
modes of teaching already under fire from 
several angles, have been thrown into a 
turmoil of uncertainty. Committees of 
college and Government officials have 
studied the problem together and separate- 
ly. They still are rubbing ideas together, 
trying to strike the inspirational spark that 
will light up the problem. Until they 
achieve a better plan, they are suggesting 
that men of college age and preparation 
go ahead to the colleges of their choice and 


classes 
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begin their studies. What happens to them 
and to those studies later depends upon 
the needs of the Army and Navy. 

With very few exceptions, the mood of 
the colleges is one of readiness to adapt 
themselves to whatever plan is produced 
by the Army and Navy. The services have 
a steady and continuing need for officers 


7 —Harris & Ewing 
MANPOWER BOSS McNUTT 
War casualty . . . the humanities 


and technicians. Of the 127,000 officers the 
Army wants each year, it hopes to get a 
third from the colleges. The Navy’s V-plans 
were designed to siphon off the best officer 
material it could find. V-1 plan was opened 
to 80,000 students. Freshmen and sopho- 
mores were enlisted as apprentice seamen, 


~ placed in reserve categories. The reserve 


status could vanish if they failed to make 
the grade as students. 

At the end of a year and a half of college, 
the V-1 students get a stiff examination. If 
they pass, they move on into the V-5 or 
V-7 category for training as flying or deck 
officers. If they fail, they move into the 
Navy as apprentice seamen. V-5 men round 
out their second years and move into active 
duty for training as officer pilots. V-7 men 






move ahead through the four years of 
college. This is designed to assure the Navy 
of a steady flow of officers. 

The Army’s enlisted reserve plan oper- 
ates in a somewhat similar fashion. The 
men are enlisted as reservists of either 
the regular Army or the Air Forces. An 
examination is given in the second year, 
and those who do not pass or who fail 
to show promise of capacity for leadership 
move immediately into active duty. But 
they are subject to call to duty at any 
time if they are needed. Reservists in the 
Air Forces go into training as aviation 
cadets. Those who fail to make the grade 
in either category wind up as privates. 

For the future, less will be left to the 
volition of the student and his parents. 
The student may go to college and choose 
his courses according to his desires. The 
colleges will endeavor to shape their 
courses to meet service needs, In the main, 
this will be voluntary on the part of the 
colleges. But all men of draft age in the 
colleges will be reservists, subject to call 
into active service when needed. This call 
may come if they let down in their studies. 
It may come if they show themselves 
lacking the qualities of leadership that the 
Army and Navy want. 

The number of these men in the enlisted 
reserves of the Army or the V-1 courses 
of the Navy will be vastly increased when 
and if the draft age is lowered to 18 dur- 
ing the next two or three months. More- 
over, it is likely to be increased soon by 
the enrollment in colleges under Govern- 
ment auspices of men for training as off- 
cers or technicians but whose parents are 
financially unable to bear the strain. 

A Student Army Training Corps, such 
as deluged the colleges with youngsters 
and tore up campuses in 1918, is not con- 
templated, as such, this time. In the 
SATC, men were enlisted to go to college, 
if qualified scholastically. They were 4 
part of the Army, lived in dormitories 
transformed into barracks under Army 
discipline, received the pay of privates 
with free college training. From the SATC, 
they were moved into officers’ training 
camps. The armistice ended the SATC 
too soon for its value or deficiencies to be 
accurately appraised. 

The SATC was a method of sustaining 4 
flow of officer material. The new plan will 
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be aimed at the same purpose. Men quali- 
fed for college training but who are not 
financially able to get it are to be sent to 
college. Their expenses will be paid by the 
Government. How long they stay there 
and the type of training they get depend 
upon their aptitudes. 

The manner in which this plan is worked 
out and put into operation depends upon 
several developments. Its details have not 
yet taken final form. The announcement 
may mid-October. But its full 
scope must embrace 18-year-old students, 
who are this year’s freshmen. And drafting 
of the 18-year-olds is unlikely until after 
election. This 
ment of the plan until November 

Liberal arts colleges are being hit hard- 
er by the war than are engineering and 


come in 


may postpone announce- 


technical schools. The liberal arts colleges 
are teaching humanities in an era of in- 
humanity. Their enrollments have dropped 
sharply. Harvard alone expected 
of 38 per cent from its normal total of 
6,000 students. Johns Hopkins figured it 
would have from 30 to 50 per cent fewer 
if the 
Quite a few others expected their enroll- 
ments to drop by 25 per cent. 

The plan that is shaping up will help 
the colleges carry their expense loads dur- 
ing the war. But the manner in which the 
colleges are paid is not likely to take the 
form of from the Government. 
It is more likely to take the form of pay- 
ments from to the col- 


a drop 


war continued two more - years. 


subsidies 


the Government 
leges for services rendered. 
Several liberal arts colleges already are 
trying to adapt their courses to the war 
needs. Special courses are being moved 
into the curriculum to fit 
tionally and psychologically for the service 


the men emo- 


with the armed forces which is certain to 
come. Mathematics and sciences, such as 
physics and chemistry, are getting stronger 
stress. Some colleges, like Hobart, are hir- 
ing new coaches to put fresh emphasis on 
broad physical training programs. Others 
are curtailing or dispensing with football 
schedules. Campus life, in some cases, al- 
ready is being changed to impose a sem- 
blance of Army discipline so that the 
transition to Army life will not be so great. 

Engineering schools, medical colleges 
and technical schools will be less hard hit. 
Chiefly, courses will be shortened, work 
will be intensified to train engineers, phy- 
sicians and technicians more rapidly. On 
this point, there is complete agreement 
between Paul V. McNutt’s Manpower 
Commission and Lieut. Gen. Brehon B. 
Somervell’s Services of Supply. Men physi- 
cally fit will be trained for the Army; 
those not physically fit will be trained for 
civilian service. But even those not physi- 
cally fit for Army duty are likely to go into 
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COLLEGE AIRMEN: Those who pass wind up as flying officers 


uniform to be prepared psychologically for 
behind-the-line duty in time of war. 

The Army’s need for technicians, and 
its shortage of them, grows daily. The 
Army needs 15 radio men out of every 
1,000 men inducted. It gets one. The Army 
needs 4,501 medical technicians for every 
300,000 men inducted. It gets 166. It is 
getting 10,437 fewer automotive mechan- 
ics than it needs out of every 300,000 men 
taken in. The whole Army lacks 838,040 
of having as many of the various special- 
ists and technicians as it needs. 

To the and 
trained technicians, the Army has created 
all sorts of schools, in military camps, in 


meet needs for officers 


ew 





hotels, on college campuses. The program 
is steadily being broadened until it reaches 
every college. Even girls’ schools will feel 
the impact, either through the conversion 
of their facilities to hospital and special 
training purposes, or through inclusion of 
nursing, nutritional and like 
their curricula. 

Education will not go on as usual in the 
colleges this winter. No able-bodied young- 


courses in 


ster who came out of high school last June 
can have any assurance of four years of 
college. He’d better begin aiming at some- 
thing to fit a specific job 
for the Army or Navy within two or three 


him for doing 


years. 
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MORE FOOD SHORTAGES 
FACE U.S. HOUSEWIVES 


Problem of Rationing Meat to Assure Efficiency of Heavy Workers 


Effect on living habits 
of scarcities in fuel 
oil, coffee and woolens 


Housewives definitely are to be forced 
to adjust for shortages. These shortages 
now concern food. They concern oil for 
fuel. They may concern clothing. In time, 
even travel may be restricted to those who 
can show a real need for it. 

As for food, right now the real difficulty 
is meat. There is no shortage of total sup- 
plies of food for the family. So far as now 
can be foreseen, there will continue to be 
enough to eat for everybody. But meats 
and certain other kinds of food are go- 
ing to be short. Present shortages are in 
beef and bacon. Back of the shortages are 
huge demands for meat by the armed 
forces and the needs of our Allies for lend- 
lease supplies. 

As to fuel, shortages of petroleum have 
brought a decision to ration oil in all the 
Eastern States, and possibly in parts of 
the Middle West as well. The purpose is 
to cut the use of oil for fuel by possibly 
25 per cent or more in this coming 
winter. An average house tempera- 
ture of 68 degrees may be the basis. 

As to foods other than meat, cof- 
fee is on the list for rationing soon. 
Other foods may be added to that 
list which began with sugar. 

Shortages of one thing quickly 
spread to other things, particularly 
in wartime when all materials are 
being used up at a rapid rate. Thus 
the lower temperatures of homes 
this winter may increase the de- 
mand for clothing, and woolens al- 
ready are in heavy demand for the 
armed forces. So the rationing of 
clothing may be on the way. 

And the rationing of gasoline in- 
creases the public use of railroads 
for travel. The trains are crowded. 
The European system of requiring 
persons to prove their need to trav- 
el before they can buy railroad 
tickets has been discussed. 

Moreover, the Government’s pro- 
gram for encouraging people to eat 
less meat and more meat substi- 
tutes the demand for 
foods that can take the place of 


increases 
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meat in the diet. This may point to the 
rationing in time of fish, eggs, beans, 
cheese or chicken. Certain grades of canned 
salmon, and some other kinds of canned 
fish have been disappearing from the store 
shelves. In this way, rationing spreads 
across the board. 

The decision to ration meat raises all 
kinds of questions that are new to the 
Government of this country. One problem 
is the amount of meat to allow for chil- 
dren, whose needs and appetites show wide 
variations. Another problem is the amount 
to allow persons in the heavy occupations, 
especially in the war industries where 
maintenance of high personal efficiency is 
of great importance. A third problem is 
how to apply the rationing to farmers who 
produce and slaughter meat animals for 
home use. Then there are questions of al- 
lowances of meat for entertaining, and of 
what amounts if any to allow for dogs 
and cats, and of how to adjust meat ra- 
tioning to regional habits of diet. 

These problems are so complicated that 
four months will be required before they 
are worked out and before meat rationing 
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is in actual operation. Plans for rationing 
oil are being pushed in a race with the 
seasons. Rationing methods long used in 
Europe are available to this country as 
models. But because of the tremendous 
food production of the United States, the 
rationing rules will be far less drastic here 
than in Europe. Here are some of the possi- 
bilities open to this country: 

Meat. This country inclines toward a 
flat system of rationing a definite amount 
of meat per person, on a maximum basis 
of 21% pounds per week. This would leave 
people free to buy the kinds of meat they 
choose within the total. They could buy 
fish or poultry outside of the rations. Fish 
or horse meat, or prepared dog and cat 
foods made from unrationed meats, could 
be bought for pets. 

The general pattern for this is the Brit- 
ish system of flat rations of meat, eggs, 
fats and sugar, though the British sup- 
plement the with a graduated 
“point” coupon book plan for distributing 
seasonal food supplies. 

If this country should adopt the simple 
British system, the extra needs of men do- 
ing heavy labor would be met by 
giving them the chance to buy 
extra food at factory canteens, 
without rationing restrictions. 

But if this country should adopt 
the principles of the more compli- 
cated German system, the whole 
plan would be changed. It would 
mean that the ration for children 


system 


would be graduated downward, 
the ration of heavy workers up- 


ward according to needs. In Ger- 
many, the meat ration for children 
is stepped down four steps, ac- 
cording to age and size of the child. 
The heavy worker there gets one 
pound of meat per week. The heav- 
iest worker gets 1 pound 12 ounces. 
Persons over 70 get half a pound. 

The proposed flat system, with 
the 2% pounds per person pet 
week, would affect some Americans 
greaily and others not at all. On 
the average, it would reduce the 
amount of meat consumption only 
about 7 ounces per week. But for 
men doing heavy work, and espe 
cially for farmers or others work- 
ing long hours out of doors, 2% 
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MEATLESS MENU: President suggested, Government adopted 


pounds of meat per week would not be 
adequate. 

Meatless days. Meatless days, sug- 
gested for this country by President Roose- 
velt, are used in Europe as one form of 
rationing. Government cafeterias in Wash- 
ington are adopting a system of one meat- 
less day each week. 

But on the whole, in this country, the 
idea of meatless days does not seem to 
have taken hold so well. Chefs seem to 
prefer menus that feature meat substi- 
tutes, leaving the guest to make his own 
selection of a meatless day. 

Unrationed foods. So far, this country 
inclines toward use of rationing only for 
selected foods which are definitely short 
of demand. In America, the adoption of 
cling prices for meats was the first step 
toward rationing. That knocked out the 
usual system of rationing meats through 
fluctuations of price. Now, people have 
enough money to buy the 3,000,000,000 
pounds more of meat that will be available 
in the coming year. This meat would be 
snapped up in a rush to buy if it were not 
rationed. In that case, too, prices would 
jump. Rationing is part of the anti-infla- 
tion plan. 

The American plan at the start leaves 
many foods unrationed. The nonrationing 
of poultry, as in Britain, will give farmers 
a loophole for home meats. Eggs, which 
are rationed at three a month in England 
and two a month in Germany, would be 
unrationed here. Fish is unrationed in Eng- 
land, as it would be in this country. Huge 
quantities of beans are being grown here 
to aid the meat ration. 

So far this country is not planning defi- 
nitely to ration either cheese, Britain’s 
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favorite product from America, or butter, 
into which Germany puts the lion’s share 
of her milk production. 

Scarcity has brought about an increase 
in consumption of strange foods in Brit- 
ain. Young goat or kid meat often is used. 
Guinea pigs and cormorants are eaten. 
The selling of horse meat as beef is pro- 
hibited by law, but the law is evaded. 
U.S. will have ample supplies of good 
meat substitutes for some time to come. 

Fuel. Americans not responded 
strongly to the Government’s appeals for 
a shift from oil furnaces to coal furnaces. 
Hence the inroads of submarines on the 
tanker trade, and the resulting steady de- 
cline of oil supplies, have confronted of- 
ficials with a choice between rationing oil 
and crippling war industries that must 
have it. The East’s fuel oil stores are half 
what they were a year ago. Only 40,000 
out of 1,423,000 domestic oil burners in 
the Eastern States area have converted to 
coal. This is about 3 per cent of the total. 
But the number of 
rapidly increasing. 

In addition to the rationing plan for 
fuel oil, the Government may cut the pres- 
ent gasoline unit below four gallons. 

Clothing. In Europe, the rationing of 
clothes is an old story. Germany has been 
combed over and over for warm clothes 
for the troops in Russia. Even the purchase 
of mourning clothes is banned except to 
close relatives of the deceased. Virtually 
no new clothes are to be had. In America, 
the Government already is regulating de- 
sign and fabric content to conserve wool. 

The British grumble less about the ra- 
tioning of clothing than about the ration- 
ing of tea. Germans have a daily ration 


have 


conversions now is 
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of three cigarettes and one thin cigar with 
an ersatz wrapper, Such things there are 
an old story, while rationing of clothes 
still is in the future for America. But in 
the background of all detailed problems, 
one general task already is engaging the 
attention of American officials. It is: 


Enforcement. This Government is in 
action now to head off creation of the 
“black market” conditions that have 


plagued Europe. Shortages of food and 
ceiling prices have created huge oppor- 
tunities for illicit In Germany, 
threats of execution have failed to stop 
bootlegging. German 


profits. 
have been 
caught selling Army rations. Nurses have 
been convicted for peddling food stolen 
from children in their care. In Britain, 
thieving of food has increased greatly. 

Officials make it clear that the Govern 
ment, while relying on wholehearted co- 
operation of the big majority of the people, 
means business in enforcing regulations 
As 
for meat, all packers and wholesalers al- 
ready have been put under federal licenses. 
This means that anyone caught violating 
the rule can be put out of business by 
cancellation of his license. 

Persons making false statements to get 
unduly large rations are liable to ten years 
in prison and $10,000 fines. Bootlegging or 
buying from black markets is punishable 
by a $10,000 fine and a year in jail. En- 
forcement machinery is set up on a region- 
al, State and district basis. Large numbers 
of investigators are at work running down 
violators. Several indictments and one or 
two pleas of guilty have been obtained. 

This country is getting set all along the 
line to fight shortages with rationing. 


officers 


covering rationing and price ceilings. 
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Reasons for Sidetracking 
Of Army Specialist Corps 


Reluctance of War Department to Replace Officers 
With Members of a Quasi-Military Organization 


More calls on agency 
expected to accompany 


growth of armed forces 

About 275,000 businessmen and_tech- 
nicians are wondering what is happening 
to their applications for appointment in 
the Army Specialist Corps. More than 
half of them have had applications on 
file with the War Department for two 
months and longer. Thus far not more 
than 1 out of every 55 has been accepted 
for duty. 

Now some of them are beginning to ask 
why they have received no word about 
their applications, other than formal no- 
tice of receipt by the War Department. 
They want to know if their offers of serv- 
ice are pigeonholed for good; if the Spe- 
cialist Corps is just a paper organization. 

Status. The fact is that the Corps has 
not made the progress that was expected 
of it. The first appointment of a Corps 
member to serve with the armed forces 
was not made until June 15. The total 
number of appointments made so far is 
small, though the rate is said to be in- 
creasing daily. 

Underlying that situation are these fac- 
tors: 

Demand. The Army’s demand for quasi- 
military specialists has proved to be very 
small up to now. Only 14,141 men will be 
appointed to the Corps in 1942 unless the 
present procurement objective of the 
Corps is expanded. This is only about one 
of every 20 men who have applied. 

Resistance in Army. One reason for this 
lack of demand is the Army’s reluctance 
to replace regularly commissioned officers 
in many jobs with members of a quasi- 
military agency like the Specialist Corps. 
From June 1 to July 31 the War Depart- 
ment commissioned more than 8,000 men 
for administrative duties with the services 
and the Air Forces—duties which did not 
require general military training. 

That is looked upon as evidence that 
the Army has preferred to grant regular 
commissions rather than draw on the Spe- 
cialist Corps for personnel, no matter what 
the nature of the job to be performed. 
The Corps was created by presidential or- 
der last February to provide the Army 
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with the services of qualified civilians who 
could replace military personnel in non- 
fighting jobs. 

Appointment machinery. In the presi- 
dential order setting up the Corps, ma- 
chinery for appointing Specialists was left 
subordinate to the Army’s officer-procure- 
ment system. Applications for the Corps 
are reviewed by a board of Army officers 
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GENERAL DWIGHT DAVIS 
Thus far... 1 out of 55 


and Corps administrators. They are pooled 
with applications for Army commissions, 
and the Army has the say as to whether 
a man shall be commissioned in the Spe- 
cialist Corps or in the Army. 
Furthermore, applicants who have sent 
their names directly to the Specialist Corps 
compete with other sources of skilled la- 
bor. Rules provide that the Army can offer 
appointment in the Corps to any qualified 
and available man registered with the Civil 
Service Commission, with the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service or the Roster of Sci- 
entific and Specialized Personnel, which 
alone comprises about 250,000 names. 
Resistance from businessmen. Finally, 
the attitude of many businessmen them- 
selves is a significant factor. It is acknowl- 


edged that many men prefer the know) 
status and prestige of the commissioned 
Army officer to the somewhat uncertaiy 
standing of the commissioned Specialist, 

Some are affected by more practical jp. 
fluences. They take into account the Army 
insurance that is available to regulg 
officers, but withheld from Specialists, the 
tax-free subsistence and the uniform 4 
lowance provided for regular Army officers, 

Outlook for Corps. All this leads to the 
question of the future of the Corps. Here 
are some of the factors that will determine 
its ultimate status: 

Potential demand: Specialist Corps off. 
cials, headed by Director Dwight Davis, 


are confident that the Army will be calling J 


for many more skilled men in the future, 


They expect the Corps to expand as the f 
Army itself expands. They point out that J 
the present procurement objective is far | 


greater than the original objective of five 


to seven thousand men. As the need for J 
skilled technicians and managers increases, 
they believe the Army will be forced tof 
draw more and more upon the Specialist § 


Corps. 


Even so, it is obvious that most of the 
275,000 applicants have a long wait ahead fj 
of them before they get a final answer |] 


on their applications. 


Replacement program: In any event the 
size of the Corps and the speed with which ff 


it is expanded depend upon the Army. The 
Corps can make an appointment only 


when a requisition for a man with par-[ 


ticular qualifications is forwarded to it 
by an arm or service of the Army. Those 
requisitions are stepping up in volume. 
They increased by 220 per cent from 
August 1 to August 17. Army spokesmen 
cite this as evidence that the campaign 
to replace officers of troop age with mem- 
bers of the Corps in administrative work 
is gaining momentum. 

Skills needed: Requisitions made so far 
show the wide variety of skills which the 
Army requires. Clue to the type of men 
needed most urgently at the present is 
found in the latest Procurement Objec- 
tives List. Here is the line-up: 

Assistant Chief of Staff, Military In- 
telligence Division, wants 2,415 officers; 
Transportation Division, 2,168 officers; 
Engineers, 2,144; Signal Corps, 1,754; 
Quartermaster, 1,493; Chemical Warfare, 
700; Ordnance and Army Air Forces, 500 
each; Army Exchange Service, 489; Serv- 
ices of Supply, 300. These 10 branches ac- 
count for 12,463 of the 13,606 officers 
wanted. The remaining 1,143 so far needed 
will be taken by 19 other branches and 
units of the Army. Only 535 noncommis- 
sioned Specialists are on the list now—5% 
for the Middle East Ferry Command and 
10 for the Army’s Finance unit. 
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WHY JAPAN 


CAN’T WIN 


Allied Offensive Denying Her Time for Development of Resources 


Superiority of U.S. materiel 
and production capacity 
expected to turn tide 


Even if Japan, in the immediate future, 
should defeat Russia and take a big slice 
of Siberian territory she still would be on 
the way toward losing the war. 

Japan already has conquered an empire. 
She holds the riches of a vast area of 
islands. She possesses new stores of oil, iron 
ore, copper, coal, rubber, and tin. She has 
won defensive outposts that reach from 
the U.S.-owned Aleutian Islands in the 
north to the Solomon Islands in the south. 
She holds Burma and much of China. 

Yet informed officials think Japan’s 
number is up. Reasons why are these: 

Japan’s advantage was based on long- 
accumulated reserves of supplies, not on 
current production, and that advantage is 
being whittled away. Now that replace- 
ments of losses are needed, she is proving 
unable to exploit her conquered resources 
to produce them. She has a lack of heavy 
industries needed to turn raw materials 
into modern weapons. She could expand 
her industrial capacity, if left alone for 
years. But the Allies won’t leave her alone. 
Her deficiencies, in more detail: 

Steel. Japan’s steel capacity is 7,500,000 
tons. This compares with America’s ca- 
pacity of 90,000,000 tons. This disparity 
is basic. Its effects show up in the produc- 
tion of every kind of weapon. The heavier 
the implements of war become, the more 
this disadvantage weighs against Japan. 
She lacks the capacity to expand. 

Machine tools. Japan depended heavily 
on Germany and partly on the United 
States for machine tools. Now the lack is 
slowing up the tooling of new war indus- 
tries. 

Engineers. Japanese engineers have had 
their successes, in the clever use of woods 
and plastics to take the place of metals, in 
the designing of sensitive technical devices 
which in many cases are as good as ours, 
and in devising camouflage and equipment 
for jungle warfare. But they were better 
at copying and adapting than at inventing. 

Merchant ships. Japan depends for her 
life on merchant shipping. She imports 
food, coal, oil, iron ore, cotton, rubber, 
and almost everything else. She is as vul- 
nerable to submarine attack as England. 
She has been building a fast, modern mer- 
chant fleet, but it totals only 6,000,000 
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JAPAN’‘S DICTATOR 
A writhing sun for Tojo? 


tons—half that of the United States and 
a third that of Britain. Her domestic re- 
quirements alone tied up as much as 
5,000,000 tons of this fleet. Her losses in 
this war have been nearly 500,000 tons. 
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Up periscope! Down Jap ship! 


This is at a rate faster than her esti- 
mated capacity to build. 

Japan now is striving to build a far-off 
line of defense so that she can take time 
to develop her empire. She wants freedom 
to exploit her resources in order to ex- 
pand her heavy industries, to get in posi- 
tion to fight on indefinitely. 

The only immediate and direct threat 
now is Russia. A quick effort to knock out 
Siberia might be followed by a similar at- 
tempt against China. In the Aleutians, 
Japan is trying to block the path of the 
U.S. to Kamchatka and Siberia. Thus she 
is staking out a vast claim with herself as 
the center, and setting up blockhouses on 
the periphery to guard it. That is the meth- 
od intended to give time to build up the 
industrial foundations of empire at home. 

Japan’s deficiencies, however, are be- 
ginning to overtake her right now on the 
battlefield. 

As to warships, after staking everything 
on her Navy, Japan’s surface fleet has not 
shown itself a match for American war- 
ships in a fight. Her losses in cruisers, air- 
craft carriers and destroyers have been far 
greater than those of the United States. 

As to airplanes, Japan’s ships, while fast 
and maneuverable, proved  struc- 
turally weak and vulnerable. American 
Army plane losses in aerial combat have 
been less than half those of the Japanese. 
American plane factories outproduce Jap- 
anese by at least three to one. 

As to submarines, Japan’s midget craft 
have been a fizzle, while American sub- 
marines are inflicting more damage all 
the time. They have accounted for 40 per 
cent of Japanese ship losses. 

As to heavy equipment, Japan’s lack of 
anything but a shadow of the American 
automobile industry is a glaring weakuess. 
Japan is short of all mechanized equip- 
ment. Her tanks are small and not built for 
combat with the kind America is building. 
A surprisingly large proportion of Japan’s 
artillery still is horse-drawn. Her rifles are 
of small caliber. Her ammunition is some- 
times lacking in hitting power. 

As to fighting qualities, the Japanese 
have met their match in every battle on 
anything like even terms with American 
fliers. sailors, soldiers and Marines. All of 
which forms the basis for official con- 
fidence that Japan will not be permitted 
to develop her empire, and that, though 
the fighting may be long and hard, she is 
headed for ultimate defeat in this war. 


have 
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September 11, 1942 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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xx A SALUTE TO THE PRESIDENT, 
TO INDUSTRY AND TO LABOR 


By DAVID LAWRENCE { 


Three years of war have passed—and Britain has 
not been invaded or cowed. 

Three years of war have passed—and America does 
not hang her head in shame in the family of free peo- 
ples but is in the forefront of the fighting on seven 
seas and in all the continents. 

Three years of war have passed—and the short- 
sighted course of isolation which we pursued from 
1920 to 1939 has been abandoned as the United States 
brings the weight of her physical might and the po- 
tentiality of her vast man power to bear in the great- 
est struggle of all times for human freedom. 

It might have been otherwise. 

When Britain was fighting with her back to the wall, 
when her people were being terrified by day and by 
night with frightful bombings, when her armies were 
cornered at Dunkirk and the armies of Belgium and 
France were surrendering, when nearer and nearer 
there was approaching the noose of the tyrant—the 
policy of the United States of America did not falter. 

We have not failed our sister peoples. First by a 
benevolent neutrality that became more and more as- 
sertive and more cooperative each month and then by 
active belligerency, the United States has come to the 
aid of Britain, to the aid of Australia, New Zealand, 
China and all the liberty-loving peoples of the world. 

Statesmanship beyond the divisions of party lines 
and petty politics, statesmanship true to the American 
tradition, and statesmanship that had the vision to 
see that America had a rendezvous with destiny—this 
was the statesmanship of the United States which the 
historians of the future must record with pride and 
with satisfaction as America’s great contribution to 
the emancipation of the human race. 


MR. ROOSEVELT 
REJECTED DEALS 
WITH HITLERISM 


To President Roosevelt, who 
guided the nation through these 
last three years of hazardous 
passage, we pay tribute on this 
anniversary. For whatever may have been his hesita- 
tions at this point or that as he moved slowly but sure- 
ly to the goal—the placing of America’s force on the 
side of international justice—it was Franklin Roose- 
velt who never allowed his horizon to be clouded by 
any thought of compromise with Hitlerism. 

To the oppressed peoples of the world, languishing 
in disease, famine and chains, there came always a 


flicker of hope from America. President Roosevelt 
kept that flicker burning steadily until it burst into) 
flame of righteous indignation at the cruelty of Hitler.|7 
ism. The cause of the enslaved became our cause. i 

oq 


PRESIDENT SAW The hundreds of thousands of|) 
WORLD DESTINY innocent men, women, and chil-| 
OF U.S. CLEARLY dren hanged or shot down in| 

mass massacres will never know) 
what their passing has meant to those who were left to!) 
live on. They who have died cannot know that the? 


mass executions have stirred in the breasts of men} 


everywhere a determination to wrest from the tyrants) 
of today and tomorrow the power ever again to com-|) 
mit such murder in the name of civilized war. 

On these pages has appeared, more than once, criti- |) 
cism of Mr. Roosevelt’s policies, his ineptitude in 
choosing men, his backing and filling when it comes to | 
distributing the burdens of sacrifices among all citizen 
groups, his unfortunate tendency to indict a class 
when the political winds favor such bedevilment of 


that class. We wish it had been different, because our 


war effort would be further along on the domestic 
front, our armies and navies would be better equipped 
and more promptly transported to bases, and we might 
have saved men and reduced the length of this war. 

But all the criticism of domestic policy that can be 
recorded will not erase the pride which every Amet- 
ican must feel today that the President of the United 
States saw clearly the vision of America’s true role in 
world affairs and did not fail the cause of Britain, the 
cause of Free France, the cause of Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land and Belgium and Denmark and Holland and 
Norway and Jugoslavia and Greece, the cause of 
China. Their cause is today our cause. 

And when there came to our side the gallant people 
of Russia, there was no hesitation. We forgot differ- 





ences of ideology. It would have been so easy for 4 


Chief Executive to have procrastinated as he saw the | 


political dangers at home in taking unto one’s bosom 
the rulers who had defiled churches and regimented 
human beings in a kind of economic serfdom much 
worse than that ever suffered in the eras of exploita 
tion and abuse tolerated by capitalism. 


But the President moved with steady step and} 


steady hand in world policy from September 193%. 
The repeal of the embargo three years ago was a mas 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





A look at what might have happened if we had 


failed Britain and the cause of freedom—The steady 


progress despite internal differences in America. 


ter stroke. This action made it possible for America to 
become in fact the “arsenal of democracy.” And a few 
months later came the lend-lease program. Again Con- 
gress responded to far-visioned leadership. 

What a stimulus to the morale of those fighting our 
battles in Europe to know that 3,000 miles away, rela- 
tively free from enemy harassment, the mighty indus- 
trial resources of America were being tooled up for 
war. How much better the British held their lines— 
for they knew in their hearts that help was coming. 

Not only has the President’s leadership in foreign 
policy been wise as applied to Europe but it has been 
unparalleled in its accomplishments among our neigh- 
bors in Central and South America. We have on our 
side the sympathy and moral support of every one of 
the peoples of the republics to the south of us. The 
bonds of friendship forged now are stronger than any- 
thing we have known in our whole history. The Good 
Neighbor policy has been a success. 

Alongside of the President on foreign policy have 
been able advisers. Cordell Hull, our venerable Secre- 
tary of State, will go down in history as a statesman 
of rare vision and courage. The Undersecretary of 
State, Sumner Welles, and his staff have helped him 
chart the ship of state through some perilous seas in 
the diplomatic field. The record is untarnished. 


TRUTH IN SLOGAN 
THAT OUR ‘FREE 
LABOR WILL WIN’ 


Free peoples will win this war. 
They might have won it sooner 
had they been better organized 
at home. This, however, is one of 
the penalties democracy must pay for peacetime trust- 
fulness and preoccupation. But we are emerging from 
such lassitude. We hate war as much today as we ever 
did, but our youth are going to war resolute and de- 
termined to end the bloody business. 

On the cover of this magazine is a poster being dis- 
tributed by government agencies bearing the slogan 
“Free Labor Will Win.” It is a challenge to the total- 
itarianism of our enemies. For though there have been 
strikes and slowdowns and work stoppages in our 
midst, though there have been politically engineered 
demands for wage increases and union advantages, the 
rank and file of labor in America have done a job which 
demonstrates that the power of voluntarism is more 
effective by far than the power of compulsion. 

Free labor will win because free labor feels in its 


muscles the impulse of freedom. Free labor in the 
democratic countries knows that slave labor in France, 
in Holland, in Belgium, in Poland, in Norway and 
Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia and Greece is shackled 
today because the leadership of those countries did not 
know how to prepare in time the weapons or mobilize 
the forces of labor itself in a war machine capable of 
preventing the fascists from plunging the whole world 
into war. 


GROWTH OF UNITY Free labor connotes free indus- 
IS ASSURANCE try. The industrial executives of 
OF FINAL VICTORY America, too, have done a job in 

this war. They deserve perhaps 
a bit more credit than does our labor group because the 
latter has had in Washington an administration ready 
to be one-sided in the handling of disputes with man- 
agement and more than ready to kick the management 
class around as a football of political combat. 

Industry has been denied a proper place in the coun- 
cils of our government, but it has not allowed its pique 
or disappointment to impair the war effort. It has 
swallowed resentments and bitterness and fought for 
an America greater than any man or group of men, 
greater than any party or class or faction. Industry 
has its chiselers and its profiteers just as labor has its 
racketeers. But the number in the ranks of each is in- 
finitesimal compared to the vast majority in positions 
of responsibility whose patriotism is superb. 

Industry has amazed everybody with its efficiency. 
It has run ahead of production schedules. It has ex- 
panded and stretched its management personnel be- 
yond belief. It has supplied the tools of war in such 
ever-increasing quantities that no other period in our 
own history or in that of any other nation can show 
a similar record. All this in the face of harassments, 
confiscatory taxes and the carping criticism of left 
wing radicals, aided and abetted by small-minded of- 
ficials in various posts in our government. 

But on this third anniversary of the war, we can 
think only with a shudder of what might have hap- 
pened had we not accomplished as much as we have 
already. And we can look to the future with a renewed 
confidence that, despite our inner conflicts of party or 
class, we are unified in war, hopefully praying that the 
leadership of the President will bring America to the 
ultimate victory. 
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About four months from now, America is going to ease 
into meat rationing with allowances which will be the 
envy of most of the fighting world. 

The ration of meat being talked about as a starter is 
21% pounds per person per week. This compares, as the 
Pictogram shows, with a British ration of one pound per 
person per week, a basic ration in Germany of three- 
quarters of a pound, a ration in Holland of half a pound 


and in Italy of a quarter of a pound. 

Because of the huge meat production in this country, 
and also because of the shortage of ships to send our 
allies what they need, the American civilian will be even 
better off compared to civilians in Europe than the ra- 
tioning figures by themselves indicate. 
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To start with, this country does not plan to ration fats 
such as butter, which is strictly rationed in Europe, or 
meat substitutes, such as eggs and cheese, also strictly 
rationed there. In Europe, even in the countries where 
poultry is unrationed, chickens and geese may be virtual- 
ly unobtainable and out of sight as to price. There it 
takes longer to get a chicken than to fight a spring cam- 
paign. Here poultry is more plentiful than ever. 

Once rationing is begun in America, the meat allow- 
ances can be changed upward or downward from time to 
time, just as the value of the motorist’s gasoline coupon 
can be raised or lowered in line with the gasoline supply. 

In this way, the needs of the American Army and Navy 
and of our allies for meat always can be met. The official 
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—Figures based on weekly allowances per person 


view is that these needs come first, as the vigor of the 
fighting forces is a matter of life and death to the men 
themselves, and a matter of national safety for America. 

As more meat can be 


ships become available, more 


sent as lend-lease supplies to our allies. More and bigger 
forces will be sent overseas, too, calling for larger meat 
exports. This may mean smaller meat rations for civilians. 

The present thinking is that the 


the family, though a later decision for a smaller allow- 
ance for children, as in Germany, may be made. 

The uniform allowance would mean 10 pounds of meat 
a week for a family of four. 
f the family were in the American Army, he would be 


SEPTEMBER 11, 1942 


American ration of 
245 pounds a week would be uniform for all members of 


Assuming the fifth member 


fed more than six pounds of meat a week, or nearly two- 
thirds as much as allowed for the rest of the family, and 
more than double the individual average for the others. 
If he were getting ready for front-line action, the soldier's 
meat ration would be increased still further. 

At 2¥. : pounds per wee ‘k per person, the share that is 
left for p tae ‘rican civilians will average about as much as 
they had in the ten-year period from 1931 to 1940. This 
will mean 130 pounds per capita per year for civilians, 
compared with about 142 pounds in 1941. Soldiers will 
have more than 300 pounds each per year. Besides poul- 
Americans can have unrationed fish, 
shellfish and beans as meat substitutes. This in Europe 
would be regarded as living in luxury. 


try, cheese and eggs, 
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RISING CALL FOR ACTION 


Executive’s Program for Inflation Control as Answer to Pleas of Nation 


War council's fear that 
threatened Japanese move 
on Russia may be ruse 


The nation wants President Roosevelt 
to hit a hard-boiled mood. A Gallup public 
opinion survey showed that 71 per cent of 
those polled favored a law to allow the 
Government to require workers not em- 
ployed in war industries to take jobs of 
that kind. And 66 per cent favored wage 
and price controls. 

This was the national mood into which 
Mr. Roosevelt dropped a week of speeches. 
The polls indicated that the nation was 
ready more for action than for words, 
that it wanted to see the quibblers 
smacked. Too many persons had seen 
sons and brothers go off to fight to have 
any sympathy left for those who impede 
the war on the home front. 

And, while the President waited, they 
had seen the cost of living take wings and 
rise steadily. The farm bloc had nailed the 
prices of some foods at 110 per cent of 
parity. Labor was clamoring for higher 
wages. Employers were bidding against 
each other for skilled workers. Selective 
Service was sending skilled men into the 
Army. The War Manpower Commission 
was hunting for an answer to the man- 
power problem. And the War Production 
Board was stumbling, the output of war 
goods cramped by raw material shortages 
in a land that thought it had plenty. 

Small symptoms of toughness had ap- 
peared before Mr. Roosevelt’s Labor Day 
speech. Selective Service and the Man- 
power Commission warned that a ‘large 
share of the nation’s able-bodied men 
might as well begin getting ready to fight. 
Mild, peace-loving Donald Nelson spoke 
some rough words to the War Production 
Board, liquidated one whole branch. Resig- 
nations began to shower down. But even 
and the President’s Labor Day 
speech on inflation control, left much 
ground to be covered before the nation 
would find itself in an all-out war. 

The Pacific War Council turned its 
attention toward Siberia in its weekly 
meeting with Mr. Roosevelt with the idea 
that it was purely a matter of time before 
the Japanese strike Russia in the back. The 
Chinese have reported a withdrawal of 
Japanese troops from their area. And 
Foreign Minister Shigenori Togo, who is 
understood to favor peace with Russia, 
went out of the Japanese cabinet last week. 


these, 
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THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECHES . . . HE TOLD THE WORLD 
. .. the nation wanted quibblers smacked 


Yet the Council was not wholly sold on the 
idea that the Japanese blow would be at 
Russia. Looking back at the wily strategy 
of the Japanese in the past, Council mem- 
bers speculated whether the Japanese 
might hit at some less-expected spot. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s week took him out into 
the Maryland suburbs to dedicate a new 
naval medical center on the 100th anni- 
versary of the Naval Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery. On that occasion he said the 
enemy had learned in the Atlantic, in 
the Coral Sea, off Midway and in the 
Solomon Islands the answer to its early- 
war taunt: “where is the United States 
Navy?” 

A second speech was addressed to the 
International Student Assembly meeting 
in Washington. In it, he promised the 
youth of the world that this time full use 
should be made of victory. “This time 
the achievements of our fighting forces 
will not be thrown away by political cyni- 
cism and timidity and incompetence,” 
he asserted. He said the handful of men 
and women, some with “financial power,” 
who mock at the Four Freedoms and the 
Atlantic Charter, were fiddling “with sour 
notes while civilization burns.” 

Presidential visitors reflected the study 
he was making in preparation for his La- 
bor Day speech on inflation. He received 
figures on farm prices from Secretary 
Wickard, on general prices from Price 


Administrator Leon Henderson, and on 
war production from Donald Nelson, 
Chairman of the War Production Board. 
Edward J. O’Neal gave the President the 
viewpoint of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, which he heads. President 
William Green of the AFL, and President 
Philip Murray of the CIO came in to pre- 
sent again the views of their organizations. 
Some of the President’s visitors got a clear 
idea of what he intended doing and went 
home to get their own statements ready. 

Brig. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, Minister 
to New Zealand, brought a report from the 
South Pacific and a statement that the 
“challenge to liberty cannot be met by 
words.” And Governor Culbert L. Olson, 
of California, came to ask for more defens- 
es and fortifications for his State, which he 
said would be the first line of defense in 
any attempt at invasion. 

Mr. Roosevelt's one press conference 
produced at the outset a promise of no 
news, and the promise was kept. 

Many a detail was shifted away from 
the President during the week to give him 
more time for important matters. But one 
executive order he signed himself. It kept 
Rudolph Forster and Maurice C. Latta, 
two veteran White House clerks, from be- 
ing compelled to retire for age. “This is 
permanent,” he wrote to Mr. Forster. “I 
don’t want either of you to leave me as 
long as I am here.” 
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The library where books 


O% THE outskirts of Louisville, 
Kentucky, is one of the strangest 
libraries in the world. Its “books” 
are bottles. And in them is the great- 
est collection of whiskey informa- 
tion ever assembled. 


For this is the Calvert Library of 
rare blending stocks. It contains 
samples of every one of the 151 
superb whiskies, and the 102 mellow 
grain neutral spirits, from which we 
select the magnificent Calvert 
blends. It represents the world’s 
largest reserves of fine stocks. 

There is no similar classification 
in existence . . . and because of it, 
no other whiskey is just like Calvert. 


You see, with the Library’s whis- 
key-lore at their fingertips, Calvert 
scientists can find the precise com- 
bination of qualities for the perfect 
whiskey. They can choose and 
match samples for harmonies of 
flavor and bouquet, for congenial 
characteristics that will merge intoa 
smooth, delightful blend. Hence the 
glorious] y-rounded flavor, the satiny 
smoothness, of Calvert whiskies! 


This unique Library is a symbol 
of Calvert’s infinite care to give you 
nothing less than perfection. It ex- 
presses the painstaking skill that 
Calvert scientists devote to every 
Calvert operation. And in this un- 





are bottles 


compromising ideal lies your assui 
ance that Calvert quality will a/- 
ways be supreme. 

So, thanks to our Library and all 
it stands for, you can be confident 
that Calvert will continue to give 
you “America’s Favorite Luxury 
Whiskey.*” 


Calvert 


The Institute 
of Blends 


BLENDED WHISKEY Calvert “Reserve”: 86.8 Proof—65% Grain Neutral Spirits...*Calvert “Special”: 86.8 Proof—7214 % Grain Neutral Spirits. 


Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City 
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“6 make We The Lack War” 


DOCTOR HU SHIH 


What kind of future are we fighting for? Last month 
Pan American presented the answer of John Dewey, America’s great philosopher. 


Here Dr. Hu Shih, Chinese Ambassador to the United States for many years—now returning to 
China—and one of the eminent scholars of our time, tells you what he sees—for tomorrow. 


CIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY have made the 
S world a physical unity. But man’s backward- 
ness in political thinking and planning has failed 
miserably to consolidate this physically unified 
world into a political and moral world-community. 

It is this same political backwardness that has 
permitted the present unprecedented catastrophe 
to befall entire humanity. 


We are in the midst of the greatest war in human 
history. And we are confident that the great forces 
for peace and freedom will eventually win. 

But it is not enough to win this war, Mankind 
must resolve to make this “‘the Last War.’’ Man- 
kind and its civilization cannot stand another war 
of this magnitude and deadliness. 


I firmly believe that if the people have the will 
to make this “‘the Last War,” so shall it be! 

The Will to make this “the Last War’’ will create 
a powerful demand for the ending of international 
anarchy and for the establishment of a new World 
Order which, in the words of the Atlantic Charter, 
“will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in 
safety within their own boundaries,” 


Mankind must demand a World Order which 
will afford to all nations, great or small, the Free- 
dom from Fear of Aggression—the most essential 
of the “Four Freedoms,’’— without which the other 
three Freedoms can never be secure. 


We must demand, therefore, that the peace which 
will come after this war should at least provide: 
(1) alegally organized World Order in which internation- 

al disputes are to be settled by orderly processes; 


(2) an internationally organized world police force for 
the effective maintenance of peace and enforcement 
of law and order; and 


(3) a judicious international control of the world’s strate- 
gic minerals resources for the dual purpose of insur- 
ing their equitable use for the economic well-being 
of mankind, and effectively preventing aggressive 
arming of individual nations. 

All of us must learn the plain lesson of history 

that law and order and peace never mean the absence 

of force, but are always dependent upon organized force 
for effective enforcement. 


This shall be “the Last War” only if we can 
organize the world’s economic and military power 
to make recurrence of aggressive wars impossible. 


I Nha. FA 





S$ LONG AGO AS 1937, Dr. Hu Shih flew from Hankow, 
China, to Hongkong, where the Pan American Trans- 
Pacific Clippers took him to San Francisco. The journey 
lasted 7 days, but actual flying time from Hankow to 
San Francisco was only 80 hours. 


Steadily since that time, five years ago, aviation has made 
tremendous advances. Very soon after the war is over, it 
will be possible for the average American and his family to 
board a Clipper and spend their two weeks’ vacation in 
China . . . or Brazil, or Russia or Egypt, or any other 
distant part of the globe. 


Tomorrow’s air transport will make that possible. Pan 
American Airways, which in 14 years and 120 million 


miles of operation has already blazed air transport service 
to 68 foreign lands, confidently looks forward to placing 
superb global passenger and cargo service within reach 
of common man. 

This belief is based on technological research and equip- 
ment improvements constantly pursued by Pan American's 
veteran personnel. Its realization will be a signal contri- 
bution to Dr. Hu Shih’s better world. 

Today, of course, everything that Pan American can 
offer — experience and trained personnel, transport opera- 
tions and facilities—has been placed at the disposal of the 
governmental and military services of the United States— 
for the duration. 

Pan American World Airways System 


=== HAN AMERICAN CLIFFLRS 
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UNION STRATEGY: NEXT PHASE 


Freezing of Gains of Last Two Years Clears Way for New Advances 


Plans for playing 
more prominent role 
in affairs of Government 


Union officers now are beginning to turn 
their attention away from employers and 
toward Government. and politics. 

Up to now: The biggest problem for 
labor leaders has been organization. Union 
interests centered on getting new members 
and holding those already recruited. Once 
a plant was unionized, concessions were 
demanded and often won. 

Now: Unions are becoming intrenched 
in the mass-production industries. In most 
heavy industries, unionization is approach- 
ing 100 per cent. Either through closed- 
shop or maintenance-of-membership agree- 
ments, employers are forcing employes to 
join or to keep up their union membership, 
once they join voluntarily. Many employ- 
ers, including the U.S. Steel Corp., are 
collecting dues for the unions. 

But unions have discovered that 
during wartime the Government, not the 
employer, has the final say on what wages 
shall be, on union security, on hours of 
work, on overtime pay and on grievance 
procedure. And the Government has de- 
cided that the economy is to be frozen, 
that unions no longer be permitted to im- 
prove the relative economic position of 
members through higher wages. 


now 





—Harris & Ewing 
1940: MR. LEWIS EXCITED 
The CIO and AFL got together 
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Union strategy. The Government’s basic 
plan on wages is to gear wage rates to 
living costs. When this occurs, it will mean 
that wage earners can have no more than 
their present proportion of the national 
wealth. Both AFL and CIO have accept- 
ed the cost-of-living test for wage in- 
creases, with the provision, however, that 
equal sacrifices be exacted from other seg- 
ments of the population—from farmers, 
from salaried employes and from owners 
of industry. In other words, through high- 
er taxes and price control, the unions ex- 
pect the Government to freeze the relative 
positions of other national groups. 

Rationing: In addition, the unions are 
demanding a thoroughgoing rationing sys- 
tem. A rationing system, as the British 
discovered, works to the advantage of the 
low-income groups by distributing goods, 
not in proportion to wealth, but by divid- 
ing all available goods equally among the 
people. Unions are asking also that differ- 
ences in quality be taken into account in 
fixing the rations. By this means, unions 
still hope to improve the relative economic 
position of their members even though 
wage rates are geared to living costs. 

Voice in management. The unions also 
are pressing for a voice in the manage- 
ment of war plants (see U.S. News, Aug. 
21) and for a greater voice in Government 
planning and purchasing of war materials. 
As successors to Sidney Hillman, formerly 
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1941: U.S. BAYONETS ENTERED 
Pearl Harbor removed them 


labor spokesman in production planning, 
Donald Nelson, chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, has agreed to appoint two 
new vice chairmen from nominees sub- 
mitted by the AFL and CIO. The labor 
representatives will serve with the present 
WPB vice chairmen, William L. Batt and 
James S. Knowlson. Mr. Nelson also has 
decided to create a five-man council to 
direct the activities of labor-management 
committees now operating in some 1,400 
war plants. On the council will be two 
union members, two from management. 
Final control will rest with the chairman, 
who will represent the Government. 
How did it happen? Since this nation 
launched its national defense program in 
June, 1940, labor unions have come a 
long way. Periods of full employment and 
rising wages always have been boom 
times for |:.oor unions. The last two years 
were no exception. Before the defense pro- 
gram was begun, the unions were claiming 
about 9,000,000 members. Now union 
claims exceed 11,000,000 members. But 
with this growth in numbers has gone an 
even greater increase in prestige—to the 
point where six Liberty freighters now 
have been named after prominent union 
leaders. Part of this prestige results from 
conscious effort by the Government to win 
labor’s support for the war. One example 
of this effort is the official Labor Day 
poster designed and distributed by the 
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War Production Board over the slogan, 
“Free Labor Will Win” (see cover). 

Mr. Lewis’s exit. One important reason 
for the growth in union strength has been 
the closer collaboration between national 
leaders of the AFL and CIO and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. This collaboration be- 
tween unions and the White House has 
increased steadily since November, 1940, 
when John L. Lewis retired as president 
of the CIO. Mr. Lewis’s retirement has 
made possible a rapprochement between 
AFL and CIO. Personal rivalries between 
Mr. Lewis and some AFL leaders had 
made it impossible for the Government to 
recognize or deal with either organization. 
Now AFL and CIO officers formally are 
represented on half a dozen Government 
agencies, and their chiefs, William Green 
and Philip Murray, are regular callers at 
the White House. 

Compulsory unionism. The President’s 
support made possible the difficult transi- 
tion in Government policy from that laid 
down in the National Labor Relations Act 
—under which an employer is forbidden to 
interfere in the union activities’ of his 
employes—and the present policy of the 
War Labor Board. The new policy re- 
quires an employer, under agreement with 
a union, to dismiss any who fails to keep 
up his union membership. It is this policy 
which appears to have secured union mem- 
bership in the war plants—at least for the 
duration of the war. 

Recent growth. When the old National 
Defense Mediation Board attempted to 
enforce this policy for the first time— 
against Federal Drydock and Shipbuilding 
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Co., a U.S. Steel Corp. subsidiary—the 
owners preferred to have the property 
seized by the Government rather than sub- 
mit. That was in the summer of 1941, 
just a few weeks after troops had been 
withdrawn from the North American Avi- 
ation plant at San Diego, Calif., where 
they had broken a CIO picket line. Last 
week, under new orders from the War 
Labor Board, U.S. Steel signed a checkoff 
and maintenance-of-membership agree- 
ment for five of its steel subsidiaries, led 
by Carnegie-Illinois. There was no occa- 
sion this time for Board Chairman Wil- 
liam H. Davis to ask the President for 
the Army’s aid. Too many employers al- 
ready had accented the Board’s verdict on 
union security. 

In steel: The four “little steel’ corpora- 
tions—Bethlehem, Republic, Inland and 
Youngstown—have signed. Many other 
steel companies are expected to follow suit. 
Without waiting for the 
Board’s order, the Ford Motor Co. has 
renewed the closed-shop and checkoff pro- 
visions of its agreement with the CIO. 
General Motors Corp. is, waiting for a 
Board order requiring a maintenance-of- 
membership agreement with the CIO. An 
order against Chrysler Corp. is expected. 

In aircraft: Since the war began, the 


In autos: 


unions have made big inroads in the air- 
craft industry. Boeing’s Seattle plant was 
practically the only unionized unit in the 
industry two years ago. Now both the 
AFL and the CIO claim substantial mem- 
bership on both coasts. Consolidated is 
under AFL contracts. North American and 
Ryan, Bell and Brewster have contracts 
with the CIO. 

In shipbuilding: On the West Coast the 
AFL metal trades—with the help of the 
brought the entire 
shipbuilding industry under closed-shop 
agreement. On the East Coast, the CIO has 
maintenance-of-membership arrangements 
in most of the bigger yards. The War Labor 
Board has just ordered Bethlehem to sign 
such an agreement for its Eastern yards. 

In building construction: The AFL has 
what amounts to a closed-shop agreement 
on all Government construction. 

In aluminum: The War Labor Board has 
ordered the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica to sign a maintenance-of-membership 
agreement with the ClO—an order that 
may be cancelled if CIO leaders carry out 
their current threats to strike in protest 
against the Board’s refusal to raise wages. 

In coal mining: A universal closed shop 
and checkoff exist for the entire industry. 

The next phase. With these major ob- 
jectives already accomplished, the unions 
now are in a position to give the time and 
attention to Government and _ politics 
which they believe the situation requires. 


Government—have 


At its executive board meeting last week, 
the CIO requested its members to under- 
take as their “first task” house-to-house 
and worker-to-worker campaigns to “elect 
to Congress and to other public offices 
representatives who can be depended upon 
to support a program for winning the war 
through aggressive prosecution of the fight 
abroad and through control of the cost of 
living, curbs on profiteers, an adequate and 
equitable tax program, elimination of the 
poll tax and protection of workers’ health 
and welfare at home.” 


War Strikes 


Eighteen major strikes affecting war 
production were reported in Washington 
for the week ended Aug. 29. About 17,730 
employes involved. Time lost is 
estimated at 31,628 man-days. The num- 
ber of stoppages represents a 24 per cent 
decline from the previous week’s total. 





were 


The totals: 

5 AFL strikes. 

9 CIO strikes. 

1 strike involving both AFL and 
CIO unions. 

2 independent union strikes. 

1 strike involving an unidenti- 
fied union. 


At least 200 employes were involved in 
each of the strikes reported. 


Involving AFL Unions 
CARPENTERS: 
Pennsylvania Ordnance Works, Allen- 
wood, Pa. 
Lapies GARMENT WORKERS: 
Kassler & Burg, Inc., Philadelphia. 
METAL TRADES: 
Bonney Forge & Tool Co., Allentown, Pa. 
John Harsch Bronze Co., Lakewood. 
TEAMSTERS: 
Midwestern Trucking Companies, 8 Mid- 
western States. 


Involving ClO Unions 

AUTO WORKERS: 

Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., Detroit. 

Ohio Steel & Foundry Co., Springfield, O. 

Solar Sturges Mfg. Co., Melrose Park, IIl. 
MINE WORKERS: 

Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., Wind- 

ber, Pa. 

Harmon Coal Co., Harmon, Va. 

Union Mining Co., Mt. Savage, Md. 
Oi WorRKERS: 

East Chicago Oil Co., East Chicago, Ind. 
STeeL WORKERS: 

Collins Co., Collinsville, Conn. 

Moltrup Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Involving AFL and CIO Unions 
AFL SHEET MeTaL Workers and CIO Sree. 
WORKERS: 

Chrysler Tank Arsenal, Detroit. 

Involving Independent Unions 
WATERVILLE SHIRTMAKERS ASSN.: 

C. F. Hathaway Co., Waterville, Me. 
WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL EMPLOYES ASSN.: 
Wright Aeronautical Co., Paterson, N. J. 
Involving Unidentified Union 
Basic Refractories, Bettsville, Ohio. 
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Behind the Lag 
In Arms Output: 
Editors’ Views 


Lagging production and other shortcom- 
ings of the effort on the front 
are ascribed by most commenting editors 
to bad planning, preoccupation with politics 
and lack of co-ordination in Washington. 

Majority of the editors single out mis- 
management of available material supplies, 
resulting in shortages that are hampering 
munitions production, as the most glaring 


war home 


example of incompetency at Washington. 
“Breakdown of the priorities system,” 
points out the Norwich (N.Y.) Sun (Ind. 


Rep.) , “was forecast long ago. It took al- 
most no cognizance of the now-demon- 
strated fact that the supply of a wide 


range of commodities is sufficient only for 
most imperative war needs. Many consum- 
materials must go without.” 

However, nearly all commentators are 
optimistic that War Production Board 
Chairman Nelson’s new “get tough” policy 
and WPB’s new plans to tighten control 
materials will improve conditions. 

The Providence (R.1.) Evening Bulle- 
tin (Ind.) notes that Mr. Nelson followed 
up his statement that he was going to be 
tough by withdrawing authority of Army 
procurement officers in the field to issue 
priorities, 
men with a knowledge of the over-all pic- 
ture.” Thus, the adds, “did 
well-directed criticism bring about a much- 
needed change.” 

In similar vein, the 


ers of scarce 


over 


“restoring that right to his own 


newspaper 


(Ariz.) 


Phoenix 


Summers in Guttate a a. 


THREE BLACK CROWS 





aad Con of National Issues. 


Coakley in Washington Post 





SABOTEUR 


Gazette (Ind.) states that the 
new system for regulating the flow of ma- 
terial is the answer to “much of the criti- 
But the Alliance (O.) Review 
(Rep.) insists that closer co-operation be- 
tween the armed forces and WPB in di- 
viding up materials is secondary to the 
reform needed in outlining over-all strate- 
gic requirements. 


Republic 


cism.” 


Almost all newspapers include in their 
comments on production some favorable 
remarks about Mr. Nelson. Noting that 
he has shown signs of getting weary of 
“pulling and hauling, of conflicts and at- 
tempts by other departments to get greater 
power for themselves,” the Hartford 


inn in ramen Sun 


a 


a 


IT LOOKS LIKE TWINS 








(Conn.) Times (Ind. Dem.) says: “Mr. 
Nelson is right in arguing the attitude of 
the people toward the national production 
effort. His job is to co-ordinate the efforts 
of the men working with him. 
petents are they 
out. The nation is behind Mr. 
getting things done.” 

On the other hand, 
criticize the 


If incom- 
must be weeded 


Nelson in 


found, 


many commentators 
President for what they con- 
sider a refusal to delegate enough author- 
ity to enable the heads of war agencies to 
act with sufficient speed and power. 
Asserting that President Roosevelt “de- 
serves credit for the zeal with which he has 
tried to supervise the prosecution of the 
war,” the La Salle (IIl.) Daily Post-Trib- 
(Ind. Rep.) contends: “He should 
adopt the policy of all successful major 
executives. He should delegate authority 
to the best men this country possesses.” 
The Charlotte (N.C.) News (Dem.) 


adds that all the people want now is “a 


une 


feeling that we have a tough, active Gov- 
ernment, whether or not we like it 


Still other editors declare politics to be 
the most demoralizing influence on the 
Government’s direction of the war. “Offi- 
cial Washington needs a rebirth,” says the 
Hollywood (Cal.) Citizen-News (Ind.). 
“It needs it badly. That rebirth should 
come at once and not be postponed until 
after the 

Preoccupation with politics, agrees the 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald (Ind.), is 


delaying positive action by Congress and 


November elections.” 


the Administration on urgent war matters 
“Hundreds of unpopular 
have 


decrees which 
been discussed but not yet enforced 
are awaiting only the casting of the bal- 
lots,” says the Herald. “Then 


them—after the election.” 


we'll get 






Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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UNITY 
THAT GETS THINGS DONE 


WA BIG way 


@ You hear a lot about pooling 
these days — pooling materials — 
pooling machines— pooling man 
power. 


This is an old story to the railroads. 


For nearly sixty years, the freight 
cars of any railroad in North 
America have been used by every 
other railroad — the greatest con- 
tinental pool of carrying capacity 
ever conceived. 


To accomplish this free use of any 
car by all railroads has meant 


... that track gauge must be 
the same 


-+. that couplers must work 
together 


... that brake systems must 
be uniform 


... that parts must be so 
standardized that any 
shop anywhere can service 
and repair any car 

...and that there must be 
plans and arrangements 
among ruilroads for this 
continuous flow of cars 
from line to line. 
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This marvel of practical coordi- 
nation is one big reason why, since 
war came, the railroads have been 
able to meet demand upon demand 
for more and more transportation 
service — hauling more freight 
more miles in 1941 than any trans- 
portation system anywhere in the 
world had ever before hauled 
in a year—and they are leaving 
that record far behind in 1942. 


Yes, unity—unity among the rail- 

roads, unity between the shippers 

and the railroads, and between 

both of them and the government 

—gets things done in a big way. 

The nation’s other war needs limit 

the amount of materials which ia 
can be used to equip the rail- 
roads to do still more, but 
with what they have, and 
what they may be able to 
get, the railroads will 
deliver the last 
measure of 
transporta- 
tion. 
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Should Congress Adopt Proposal 
For ‘Pay-as-you-go’ Tax System? 


W. W. Cumberland 


New York City; Partner, Wellington and 
Co.; Former Foreign Trade Adviser for 
State Department; Former Economist with 
National Recovery Administration, 


answers: 

Most individual taxpayers do not set up 
cash reserves from current income for pay- 
ments which only become due at quarterly 
intervals during the subsequent calendar 
or fiscal year. Hence most individuals pay 
their taxes out of current income. In many 
instances this has resulted in inability to 
make payment of taxes, since the income 
on which the tax was assessed has been 
spent. More serious difficulty may be ex- 
pected in the future when individual in- 
come taxes are likely to be higher. 

Therefore the Ruml plan to pay taxes 
out of current income is a constructive 
proposal. It is definitely superior to the 
alternative Treasury proposal. 


O. M. W. Sprague 


Cambridge, Mass.; Professor of Banking 
and Finance, Harvard University; Financial 
and Executive Assistant to Secretary of 
Treasury, 1933, 


answers: 

I do not favor the Ruml plan. Aside 
from those entering the armed services, it 
would help in the main only the heedless 
and improvident. It would do nothing to 
bring about an immediate contraction in 
civilian consumer demand for goods and 
services. 

In addition to a withholding-tax pro- 
vision, I favor the gradual acceleration of 
income tax collections. Make the final in- 
stallment date October 15 for the coming 
year and June 15 for 1944. The sale of 
tax-anticipation notes should 
pushed more energetically. 


also. be 


Simeon E. Leland 


Chicago, Ill.; Professor of Public Finance; 
Chairman, Department of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 


answers: 

It is imperative that income taxes be 
collected out of current earnings as re- 
ceived. This is necessary not only as an 
anti-inflation device, but later as a means 
of keeping taxpayers out of debt to Gov- 
ernment in time of declining incomes. It 
is important to Government in both pros- 
perity and depression. At one time it helps 
keep prices down; at the other it tends to 
increase receipts by reducing delinquency. 
The economic effects are highly desirable. 


(by telegraph) 
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Question of the Weelk 
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| Widespread discussion has been aroused 
by two of the tax proposals before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. One plan, proposed 
by Beardsley Ruml, chairman of the Federal 








Reserve Bank of New York, calls for current 
| collection of income taxes and forgiveness of 


| 
one year’s tax, while the other, a compromise 
offered by the Treasury, would provide oa 
withholding tax and eliminate only collection | — 
of normal and surtax on the first $2,000 of | 
| taxable income for one year. 
To present a cross section of informed 
opinion on the subject, The United States 
News asked bankers, economists and other 
authorities on taxation the following question: 
Should Congress adopt the Rum plan 
to eliminate taxes on 1941 individual 
incomes and place collections on a pay- | 
as-you-go basis in 1943, or should 
Congress adopt the Treasury plan? | 
Answers appear herewith. More will be | 
oa next week. 
j 








The chief virtue of the Rum! plan is 





that it converts the federal income tax into 
a levy on current income and eliminates | 
retroactive charges. The forgiveness of a 
year’s income will involve many inequali- 
ties, most of which can be avoided by tax- 
ing above-average incomes or by means of 
other adjustments. If such plans cannot be 
devised, then, in the long run, the gains 
to be achieved would probably justify for- 
giveness of one year’s taxes. In any case, 
income tax must be put on a current basis 
with basic rates (almost 20 per cent) col- 
lected at the source as income is earned. 


T. R. Preston 


Chattanooga, Tenn.; President, Hamilton 
National Bank; Former President, American 
Bankers Association, 
answers: 
The Rum! pay-as-you-go tax plan seems 
practical. In addition to the present plan 





it seems to me imperative that we have 4 | 
sales tax. How anyone can oppose this | 
under present conditions is difficult to | 
understand. 

As a rule there is little consideration 
shown the taxpayers. Judging by the at- | 
titude of some who have appeared before 
congressional committees, you would think 
the taxpayer was an enemy of his country. 
The people who are making this country 
are not the Government tax experts but 
the taxpayers. 

The Treasury plan, if passed, will un- 
doubtedly upset our economic system. If 
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income tax rates were lowered on both in- 
dividuals and corporations, and a sales tax 
passed, more revenue would be received 
and our economic situation would be pre- 
served. 

To show how unfair the Treasury tax 
plan is to individuals: It practically doubles 
taxes, makes them retroactive for nearly 
a year, adopts a withholding tax, and, if a 
person sells property at a profit, a liberal 
portion of that profit must be taxed, but 
if he sells at a loss there is virtually no 
deduction allowed. If a taxpayer loses 
$100,000 in a year, all he can deduct is 
$1,000 per year for five years. No allowance 
is made for debts, insurance premiums, 
sickness or other emergencies. This simply 
means that many taxpayers will “go broke.” 
How anyone can say that this treatment 
of the taxpayers is fair is beyond the com- 
prehension of the public. 

As to the proposed tax on corporations, 
many will be forced into bankruptcy under 
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the Treasury plan, and in both instances 
the Government will suffer, because taxes 
will be so high they will dry up the source. 


John V. Van Sickle 


Nashville, Tenn.; Chairman, Department of 
Economics, Vanderbilt University; Consult- 
ant, National Resources Planning Board, 


answers: 


I prefer the Ruml proposal to the Treas- 
ury’s compromise suggestion. It is simple 
and ingenious. It paves the way to a thor- 
oughgoing collection-at-the-source income 
tax, reaching the vast majority of the sol- 
vent population. Its present advantages 
are flexibility—higher rates become imme- 
diately effective—and productivity. 

With this flexible method of collection 
the “inflationary gap” can be closed and 
kept closed. It is equally adapted to the 
needs of the postwar period. 
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The Sign of Railroad 
Operation at its Best 


The world moves at a rapid pace. 
Faster and faster is the constant 
demand. Better, and even better 
than that, is the order of the day. 


The next forward step in rail- 
road transportation is “one-speed” 
railroading. This means both 
freight and passenger trains will 
operate at identical high speeds. 


The basis for this greatly im- 
proved service is roller bearings. 
Timken Roller Bearings mean 
freight trains will operate at pas- 
senger car speeds—hot-boxes are 


eliminated—maintenance costs 
cut — all around improvement in 
service. When Timken Bearings 
go on freight cars, “one-speed” 
railroading will be here. 
Timken Bearings will do the 
same outstanding job on freight 
cars that they are doing on all 
types of passenger cars, locomo- 
tives and modern streamliners, 
and there are millions of miles of 
actual service to back up this state- 
ment. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton, Ohio. 


TIMKEN 
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WHAT A DAY...iM 
ALL IN / 






COME OW...11s 
TIME YOU LEARNED THE 
PASSWORD FOR KEEPING 
UP WITH UNCLE 






YEP... MWEW THE DAY'S BEEN 
TOUGAN ~ANO YOUR WORK 18 DONE 
SUST PASS THE WORD,'33 TODS 
FOLLOW US/ _ 








PASSWORD ? 
1 DION’T KNOW 
WE HAD ONE. 
























BOY, THIS BEER’S 
SWELL — JUST WHAT 

( NEEDED. BUT! STILL 
DON’T GET THAT 

PASSWORD —"33 702”. 


ELEMENTARY, WATSON/ 
IT’S 33 FINE BREWS BLENDED 
INTO J GREAT BEERS 
BLENDING’S WHAT GIVES 
IT THAT SWELL FLAVOR! 


\ 
FLAVORS EXTRA- DELICIOUS 
FLAVOR... BECAUSE -48S7 
BLUE R/BBONM, LIKE FINEST 
CHAMPAGNES, REACHES 
PERFECTION THROUGH 
BLENDING. IT’S SPEC/ALLY 
BLENDED,"33S VOLT’ 
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YOUR PASSWORD 
REALLY DIO THE TRICK. 
§ SURE ENJOYED THAT 
SUPPER — NOW HOW 
ABOUT A Movie ? 








SWELL 10EA J IT’S 
“33 ro J” YOU'VE LEARNED 
HOW TO KEEP RIGHT UP 
WITH YOUR UNCLE SAM! 











Pabst Blue Ribbon refreshment “does the 


trick” for America’s army of workers. En- ess 
joy it in regular or quart size bottles and Company 
Milwaukee 


on draft at better places everywhere. 
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Spendings Tax 
Vs. Sales Levy: 
Senate Problem 


Behind the lines in the current turmoil 
in the Senate over taxes lie a basic desire 
and a pattern. 

The desire, voiced by Senator George, 
(Dem.), of Georgia, chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, and probably held by 
all committeemen, is to enact this year a 
tax bill that will remain unchanged for the 
duration of the war. It could be amended 
later as need is shown, both as to rates and 
administrative provisions. 

Such changes could be minor. Rates too 
high could be lowered by simple amend- 
ment. Rates too low could be 
ilarly. Harsh administrative provisions 
could be tempered, once their harshness 
became manifest. Inadequate administra- 
tive provisions could be tightened. 

Result would be a tax law by which, sub- 
ject to minor changes, 


raised sim- 


all taxpayers could 


set their sights for the war’s duration. 
Business would know for the first time 


in years what to expect; individual tax- 
payers could arrange their affairs with 
some certainty to shoulder the burden. A 
degree of tax stability highly desired by 
all taxpayers would be in sight. 

“It is my hope,” said Senator George, 
“that we may achieve this goal.” 

“It is highly desirable,” said Senator 
Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, “that uncer- 
tainty as to what form taxes will take 
and how much will be demanded should be 
set at rest.” 

The pattern of the tax bill is the stum- 
bling block to attainment of this goal. 
Political considerations and the nearness 
of the national elections contribute to the 
size of the barrier. Treasury experts, view- 
ing the mountainous fiscal problems lying 
ahead, have suggested one sort of pattern. 
Committeemen, seeing those problems and 
also seeing the political considerations in- 
volved, suggest various other forms. 

Between these views there is hot con- 
flict, the outcome of which now is in doubt. 

Treasury suggestions as to corporation 
taxes already have been met in part by 
tentative action of the Senate Finance 
Committee: An excess-profits tax of 9 
per cent (more than the Treasury asked); 


a normal-surtax combined rate of 45 pet | 


cent (the Treasury wanted 55); a post- 
war refund of 10 per cent as compared 
with 12 per cent asked by the Treasury. 
Treasury proposals were based on 
money needs to finance the war. Currently, 
the Treasury will collect approximately 
what it desires from corporations—unles 
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Anne Clark’s refrigerator is helping to flatten Essen 


If you have ever tried to lift a me- 
chanical refrigerator, you know the 
weight of metal that is in them. So 
when Uncle Sam diverted to muni- 
tions all the critical materials in these 
precision machines, he took a long 
step toward shortening the war. 
Equally important, he gained the use 
of some of the world’s foremost 
manufacturing plants with their 
skilled management, trained workers, 
and productive machinery. 


In many of these plants, conver- 
sion from refrigerators to war mate- 
rials was speeded up and made 
smoother by the cooperation of the 


REVERE COPPER AND 


Revere Technical Advisory staff. For 
Revere not only furnishes industry 
with sound copper alloys, but also 
supplies practical assistance in meth- 
ods of processing and fabricating. 


Today, every ounce of copper goes 
directly into the essentials of war- 
fare. There is none for any other use. 
Fortunately, Revere is well prepared, 
with modern plants, improved ma- 
chines and advanced techniques, to 
fill a heavy share of our country’s 
needs. And in Revere’s laboratories 
research is tirelessly pressed forward 
to help shorten the hours before 
victory. 


BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 180] 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 










The Revere Technical Advisory Ser- 
vice functions in (1) developing 
new and better Revere materials to 
meet active or anticipated demands ; 
(2) supplying specific and detailed 
knowledge of the properties of en- 
gineering and construction materi- 
als; (3) continuously observing 
developments of science and engi- 
neering for their utilization in pro- 
duction methods and equipment; 
(4) helping industrial executives 
make use of data thus developed. 
This service is available to you, free, 











the Senate upsets the Committee pro- 
posals, which is unlikely, or the Committee 
later reverses itself on these levies—but 
in the long run the Treasury will have to 
pay back approximately $800,000,000 a 
year to corporations in postwar rebates, 

Now the conflict centers on individual 
tax rates. Faced by a growing need for 
funds, the Treasury is asking for a great 
deal more in individual taxes than the 
Committee apparently wants to grant. 

The spendings tax proposed by the 
Treasury would produce an estimated total 
of $14,500,000,000 in individual taxes. Un- 
der present law, individuals are paying 
about $5,000,000,000 a year; under the 
House bill’s rates payments would run 
roughly to $8,000,000,000. Present pay- 
ments thus would be tripled, but included 
in the plan is a provision to return to in- 
dividuals about $4,500,000,000 a year in 
postwar rebates. 

Also included in the Treasury spendings 
tax plan is a proposal to lower personal 
income tax exemptions to $1,000 for mar- 
ried persons (from $1,200 in the House 
bill) and allowance for dependents to $250. 
The present $400 allowance has been low- 
ered to $300 tentatively by the Senate 

Committee. 

There are inconsistencies in the plan, 
Treasury experts have admitted. A single 
person with $500 income would be exempt 
from the spendings tax, but under certain 
circumstances would be taxed 10 per cent, 
or $51, if his income were $510. A “notch” 
provision easily could have remedied that. 

'HINK of the ersatz food eaten by Axis-dominated people and And there are other things to fix. 

. Almost unanimously, committeemen 
have opposed the plan. “It has driven the 
rich bread that helps to keep us a healthy Nation; a Nation committee straight to a sales tax,” one 























thank Providence for our rolling fields of grain, our vitamin- 


Sales tax of some sort now appears to 
many Senators the sole remaining source 
of additional revenue, of which more than 
hauling tons of grain and other western-grown products for our $2,500,000,000 is needed to meet the Treas- 


} ° 
. . amber said. 
determined to remain strong and free. Baw uid 
| 


Union Pacific plays its part in building a healthy America by 


ury demand for a bill to produce $8,700,- 
3 servic ys $ part in maintainin Pps 
homes and our men in service. It play S its p g 000,000 a year. Reluctantly, Treasury 


American freedom by transporting huge shipments of armament, officials have outlined—in response to a 





trainloads of troops over “the Strategic Middle Route’’ uniting Committee request—a general retail sales 
he E ith the W tax plan that would exempt no necessities 
the Kast with the ‘est. 


and would fall on the retailers of the na- 
tion. It could be passed along to customers 
or not as preferred. Services such as laun- 
be done—and they’re doing it. Day in and day out, they’re dering, dry cleaning, barbering, beauty 
‘ ; , shop work would be included, but house 
rent, building repair, real estate sales, and 
some other transactions would be exempt. 
This plan may fit into the tax pattern, 
but half a dozen or more committeemen— 
UNION Byrd, Vandenberg, Taft, Danaher includ- 
PACIFIC 2 ed—have different and varying ideas. The 
Treasury proposed no rates, leaving that 
to the Committee. Other plans propose 
| rates, starting at 5 per cent, also with 
| exemptions in some cases. 
What the Senate will do about a sales 


tax is not clear now. It may be rejected 

Tiog. NMOdawve from the pattern. The permanent pattern 

itself may be rejected in favor of an easier 

U iN ION m PACII FIC RAI LROAD way—patching up the House bill and 
passing it quickly. 


faleguc Muddle Koule 


All Union Pacific employes realize that this is a job that must 


“keeping ’em rolling’’ to back up Uncle Sam 
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Although small arms, anti-aircraft guns, etc. 
are fed with cartridges, the so-called “big 
guns” are loaded with steel projectiles and 
separate explosive charges. The steel projec- 
tiles, whether fixed to the shell or loaded 
separately, would not fulfill their mission if 
it were not for the copper, bronze or copper- 
nickel rotating bands, sometimes termed 
“driving bands”, with which they are fitted. 
These bands are sufficiently ductile to permit 
of their engaging the barrel’s spiralled rifling 
which causes rotation of the projectile, thus 
promoting accuracy. At the same time, the 


Copper and copper alloys possess the neces- 
sary physical characteristics for proper func- 
tioning of projectiles and a minimum of 
rifling wear. Metals used for rotating bands 
are copper, bronze and cupro-nickel . . . an- 
other example of the essential part which 
copper and its alloys are playing in our great 


war program. 


We are producing more copper and zinc 
than ever before and the vast fabricating fa- 
cilities of our subsidiaries—The American 
Brass Company and Anaconda Wire & Cable 


bands form a seal against the escape , Company—are devoted to the job 
of explosive gases and prevent the AnagOnDA of supplying copper in the many 


consequent loss of shell velocity. 


forms which are vital to victory. 


422713 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY, 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Rift Oak Flexwood in the office of the Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Central Air Lines, 
Washington, D. C. Designer: Harry S. Pack. 


This time choose 


for years of beauty! 





Coupon brings FREE samples of 
amazing fabric-backed wood 


The dignity, the lasting beauty of wood walls 
can be yours at surprisingly low cost... 
thanks to Flexwood, fine wood in its most mod- 
ern form. 

For Flexwood is genuine wood mounted on 
fabric for easy application to any smooth, hard 
surface—flat or curved. It is so pliable it can 
be wrapped around a pencil! It is not wall 
paper. 

So easy is Flexwood to apply, that it can be 
hung on your present walls without interrup- 
tion of your work. No construction work 
needed; a skilled paper hanger can do the job. 
No maintenance required other than an occa- 
sional refinishing to bring out the mellow 
beauty of the wood. 

Choose Flexwood in any of dozens of beau- 
tiful domestic and imported woods—all imme- 
diately available. The coupon below will bring 
you Free samples and further information on 
Flexwood. Write today! 

Flexwood and Flexglass are manufactured 
and marketed jointly by The Mengel Co., 
Louisville, Ky., and United States Plywood 
Corporation. 






FREE: Booklet 
and Samples 


United States Plywood Corporation 
103 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, price list 
and samples of Flexwood I understand there is no 


obligation. 

Name 

Address —— 
U S.N. 9-11-42 

City— State - 
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MAGNESIUM: HOW PRODUCTION 


(Here each week appears a special report 
on the battle of production. The story 
of how American industry is providing 
planes, tanks, guns and ships is the 
story of how the war is to be won.) 


IS MEETING WARTIME NEED 


XXXViI—Magnesium 


The United States is widening steadily 
its newly won lead over Germany in the 
production of magnesium, a vital material 
for fighting planes and a principal ingredi- 
ent of incendiary bombs. Production fig- 
ures, less than two years ago, showed that 
the United States was dangerously behind 
the enemy in volume of output. Now pro- 
duction figures present a heartening con- 
trast. 

In 1940, Germany turned out 42,000,000 
pounds, while U.S. output was only 12,- 
506,000 pounds. In 1942, the United States 


program. Magnesium is one-third lighter 
than aluminum. That accounts for its wide- 
spread use in aircraft engines. The struggle 
to increase efficiency of engines revolves 
around the battle to increase horsepower 
without increasing weight. And the shift 
to multiengined combat and cargo planes 
in the United Nations’ war program calls 
for untold thousands of high-performance 
engines. 

Magnesium is superior to aluminum in 
certain other respects. Its advantages were 
reflected at the outset of the war by the 
steady trend toward increasing use of 
magnesium in aircraft. Airplane makers 





GOVERNMENT PLEDGED $360,000,000 


will produce more than 200,000,000 
pounds, while Germany’s production is 
expected to remain under the 100-million 
mark. 

Leading mining and chemical companies 
are working round the clock in plants scat- 
tered from Connecticut to California to 
increase that margin and close the gap 
still further between demand 
and supply. Magnesium, like aluminum, 
never will be overabundant while the war 
lasts. 


potential 


Here are the reasons why: 
Aircraft. Role of magnesium is due to 
become more important in the aircraft 


40 


—Acme 


FOR NEW PLANTS TO PRODUCE... 


began to specify magnesium and its alloys 
for oil tanks, baggage floors, landing-wheel 
covers, partitions, instrument panels and 
other parts. The demand so far outstripped 
supply that, by early 1941, this trend was 
interrupted, and magnesium parts were 
replaced where possible by steel and other 
more abundant materials. But the trend 
toward magnesium is coming back as sup- 
plies grow. Army and Navy engineers 
agree with designers of private companies 
that newer models of combat airplanes 
will be better planes because of increased 
use of magnesium. Authentic technical 
data indicate that the present average 
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of around 200 pounds of magnesium per 
plane will be stepped up to an average 
of 500 pounds and more per plane in the 
aircraft of the future. 

Engineers of one aircraft company al- 
ready are perfecting plans for an _ all- 
magnesium plane of welded construction. 
All the evidence adds up to the proba- 
bility that aircraft makers will be able to 
absorb as much magnesium as they can 
get for the duration. These manufacturers 
consumed 75 per cent of the available sup- 
ply in 1940, and a similar proportion in 
1941. 

Incendiary munitions. Second greatest 
use for magnesium is the large and growing 
demand from the ammunition industry. 
Vast quantities of magnesium will go into 
incendiary bombs, tracer bullets, and 
flares, Subsidiary uses important to the 
military include flashlight powder used in 
photographing results of night bombing 
raids 

There is no way to measure the rate at 
which magnesium is expended in these 
munitions. At least 500,000 pounds of 
magnesium would be burned up in one 
500-plane raid on Germany if the bombers 
carried nothing but the two-pound in- 
cendiary magnesium bombs that were 





—Acme 


- ++ 627,500,000 POUNDS ANNUALLY 


standard in the early days of the war. The 
American Army has three sizes of in- 
cendiaries, small, medium and large. Use 
of other types of combustion materials, 
such as oil residue, lowers the amount of 
magnesium needed to supply the bomb- 
producing factories. 

Supply. To make sure that sufficient 
magnesium will be produced to satisfy 
these two sources of demand, the Govern- 
ment has backed a gigantic expansion of 
production facilities. Defense Plants Corp., 
a Government agency, has pledged $360,- 
00,000 for construction of plants that 
will turn out 627,500,000 pounds of mag- 
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Your own judgment 
says it’s true... 


Be wise and 


“follow through!”’... 


THAN TO ANY OTHER 
DEALER ORGANIZATION 


Because Chevrolet deal- 
ers have sold more new 
cars and trucks—more 
used cars and trucks— 
and have had broader 
dhe experience in servicing 
all makes and models 
during the last ten years 
—than any other dealer 
organization. 











CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


SAVE THE WHEELS THAT SERVE AMERICA 





























WOLF HUNT 


Our of the black of night comes 
a distant, menacing growl of enemy 
bombers. At a hidden airfield the 
alert is sounded. Interceptor 
squadrons roar aloft to their ren- 
dezvous. Anti-aircraft gunners take 
their Then, suddenly, 
long javelins of light stab upward 
into the dark. 

Across the sky the searchlight 
beams go weaving, prowling, hunt- 
ing down the raiders miles above 
the earth. When one of them picks 
out a moving speck, the other lights 
converge on it in an instant, fol- 
lowing its course relentlessly. The 
guns cease their furious barking 
and the defending fighter planes 
close in for the kill. 


stations. 


Powering those batteries of 
searchlights are “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Electric Sets, delivering the 
steady, dependable current for a 


IN THE SKY 





vital arm of defense. “Caterpillar” 
has supplied hundreds of such 
units to the armed forces of the 
democracies since the war began. 

Wholly self-contained, and 
mounted on wheels for swift mo- 
bility, they can go wherever the 
need is greatest. No matter what 
happens to other power sources, 
they are ready to generate elec- 
tricity for lights, radio and similar 
uses as long as the emergency lasts. 

On all the Allied fighting fronts, 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors, 
Graders, Engines and Electric Sets 
are giving valiant service. They’re 
hauling howitzers, leveling landing 
fields, powering hoists, building 
roads. And today all the energies 
of “Caterpillar” men and manage- 
ment are centered on the one big 
task of producing the tools for 
winning the war. 


CATERPILLAR D/ESEZL 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


TO WIN THE WAR: WCKK—FIGHT—BUY U.S. WAR BONDS! 






nesium a year at peak operations. To. 
gether, industry and Government rapidly 
are completing this program of construc. 
tion and in so doing are creating a ney 
metal industry. 

Raw Materials: Most optimistic part 
of the situation is the availability of ray 
materials. Magnesium in its free state js 
the fifth most abundant metallic element 
in the earth’s crust. It is present in seq 
water, in brines occurring in underground 
deposits, in magnesite, dolomite, brucite 
and other calcine ores which are present 
literally in hundred-mile patches in this 
country. 

How it is made: The difficulty centers 
in the manufacturing process. First com- 
mercial production in this country, and 
the only production until 1940, came 
from underground brine wells in Michi- 
gan. The brine is evaporated into mag- 
nesium salts, which then are broken down 
into magnesium metal and chlorine by an 
electrolytic process. The same basic meth- 
ods are used to obtain magnesium from 
sea water. 

Magnesium is separated from ores by 
three processes. The first draws magnesium 
salts from magnesite and other ores by 
combining chemicals with the ores. The 
magnesium salts then are broken down by 
electric current into magnesium metal and 
the by-product chemicals. 

The other ore processes employ gas or 
other forms of heat instead of electricity 
and are important because they help re- 
lieve the pressure of demand for electric 
power. Most important in this category 
is the ferrosilicon process. Ferrosilicon is 
an iron alloy made from common sand 
mixed with low-grade iron ore or scrap 
iron. It is added to prepared dolomite, a 
common limestone ore, and the mixture is 
heated in a near-vacuum, distilling mag- 
nesium metal. 

The Hansgirg process, used up to the 
present time in only one plant, employs 
carbon instead of ferrosilicon as the re- 
ducing agent. 

Suppliers. The Government has en- 
listed some of the country’s best-known 
chemical and mineral managements to 
carry through on the magnesium produc- 
tion job. Together, their operations form a 
vital part of the nation’s whole arma- 
ments machine. 

Here is the line-up of companies and 
their plants: American Metals Co., one 
plant in New York; Basic Magnesium, 
Inc., one plant in Nevada; Dow Chemical 
Co., one plant in Michigan and two plants 
in Texas; Diamond Alkali Co., one plant 
in Ohio; International Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Co., one plant in Texas; Mathieson 
Alkali Works, one plant in Louisiana; New 
England Lime Co., one plant in Connecti- 
cut; National Lead Co., one plant in Ohio; 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation, 
one plant in Washington; Ford Motor Co., 
two plants in Michigan; Permanente 
Metals Corporation, one plant in Cali- 
fornia. 
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Plus and Minus 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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this Corporations now can see the shape of taxes to come; can get a fair idea of 
how much will be left after the tax collector has dipped into 1942 income. 

ters There will be less left over from 1942 income than from 1941. Yet: It 

ail really won't be so bad as the Treasury suggested or as had seemed probable. 

ame © Basic taxes on corporations will be these..... 

chi- § Normal and surtax: Normal will be 24 per cent as at present; surtax 21 per 

1ag- cent against the present 7. That's for corporations with more than $25,000 net. 


own 
an 
eth- 


It represents a tax of 45 per cent on net income against the present 31 per cent. 
Excess-profits tax: Rate is to be a flat 90 per cent, against present graded 








rom rate of 35 to 60 per cent. And: There are changes in the excess-profits credit 
that tend to broaden the base under the invested capital method, to narrow it a 

_by bit for a corporation with a low earnings year when using average earnings 

lum 

by method. 

The Those are points on which Senate and House are largely in agreement. 

by Then: Senate Committee proposes: (1) a maximum effective rate of tax on any 

and corporation of 80 per cent; (2) a postwar credit equal to 10 per cent of com- 


bined excess-profits: tax and surtax. There are no strings tied to this credit. 


e-: House is likely to accept those provisions in conference. 


city 




















Prospect is gcod for House acceptance of these changes in conference. 





en- 


a The tax outlook for individuals is far less clear than for corporations. 


my Basic tax will look about like this..... 
ma Personal exemption: $500 for single persons, against present $750, and $1,200 
ma- for married, against present $1,500. The $400 for dependents may be lowered to $300. 
Normal rates: An increase to 6 per cent from present 4 is probable. 
Surtax rates: House rates of 13 per cent on first $2,000 of surtax net in- 
come rising to 82 per cent on net above $200,000 will be approached. Present tax | 


-. As to special provisions affecting corporations..... 

tric Debt repayment: Senate plan is to allow a corporation to deduct up to 40 per 

sory § cent of total tax for paying off debt. But: This debt cannot be in excess of the | 

pit postwar credit. It is limited to 10 per cent of excess profit and surtax. 

— Bond purchases: Idea of Senate is to permit all corporations to buy bonds 

e, a below par without having difference between purchase price and par rated as 

eis | income. | 

lag- Fiscal year corporations: Those with years ending before June 30, 1942, are 

de to pay under 1941 tax law; those with years ending after June to pay on the basis | 

an of a complicated formula. Idea is that these corporations had warning. : 

e- Capital stock tax: Senate Committee favors repeal. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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tical is 6 per cent on first $2,000 of surtax net rising to 77 per cent above $5,000,000. 
ants Withholding tax: Both House as a whole and Senate Committee have accepted a 
lant withholding tax, in addition to other taxes, of 5 per cent on 1943 income rising 
ew! to 10 per cent in 1944. This is an alternative to the Ruml plan. 
WwW 
o From here on, the choice narrows to this: A "“spendings tax" or a sales tax. 
)hio; As to a retail sales tax: 
4 1. It is likely to be written into the Senate Committee bill. 
0., 


ente 


“ali- (over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


2. If final action on taxes is delnyed beyond election, House may accept. 

So: Prospect now is at least 50-50 that there'll be a retail sales tax. 

But: A retail sales tax will have to be very high to meet revenue problem. 
Reasons why are these: 











1. Idea seems to be to exempt foodstuffs from any tax. n 

2. If foodstuffs are exempt, it would take a 10 per cent tax to produce in- w 
come of $3,200,000,000. If clothing takes a lower tax, the general rate would - 
rise. 


5. In wartime, with volume of goods for sale dwindling, there's a narrowing 
base for taxation of sales. Tendency will be for a sales tax to produce less. 

Even so: This tax will be more popular with the public than a spendings tax. 
Reason why is that it leaves to the individual the choice of how he spends. And: If 
Congress concludes that individual incomes are taxed as high as they can be taxed, 
under new rates to come, the sales tax is the remaining revenue source. 

Senate, too, sees the retail sales tax as a means to reach lower incomes. 








As to a spendings tax..... 

This tax has its points. It probably is to be discarded as an idea. But: It 
would be an effective inflation-control device. And: It has a postwar credit. 
Only difficulty is that nobody except the Treasury seems to want it. 

Idea is this: 

First, there would be the regular income tax on individuals. 

Then, after that, there would be a flat tax of 10 per cent on total spend- 
ings of individuals, after permissible spending of $500 for single persons, 
$1,000 for married couples and $250 for each dependent. This tax would be set 
aside and returned after the war. It would amourt to a forced saving, bearing no 
interest. 

Third, a spendings surtax, ranging from 10 per cent on the first $1,000 of 
spendings to 75 per cent on all over $10,000, would be imposed. This would be 
after exemption for spending of $1,000 for single persons, $2,000 for couples and 
$500 for each child. Income from this tax would not be refunded. 

However: Debt repayment, insurance premiums, bond purchases, all savings 
would be deducted before the surtax as well as before the normal spendings tax. 

Treasury estimates that the effect of this tax would be to raise revenue of 
-$6,500,000,000 from 1942 income of which $4,500,000,000 would be refundable. 

Also: Effect would be to limit most family spendings to little more than 
$5,000. Otherwise, the tax would bear heavily. Don't get too excited because it 
is highly improbable that this tax will be accepted in present form at least. 














There is this timely hint that needs to be heeded: 

It is highly probable that there'll either (1) be a rather high sales tax, 
or (2) be a tax of some kind on spending to discourage purchases. 

So: Any individual in need of goods would do well to fill those needs now. 

The alternative is an almost inevitable higher price due to taxes. 

Also: It is well to remember that war continues to close in on civilians. 











This further point needs to be noted..... 

The 1942 tax act is almost certainly to be followed by a 1943 revenue act. 

Treasury view is that the act now taking shape is just a good preliminary to 
a really drastic tax. Its attitude is that a war government spending at the rate 
of about $95,000,000,000 a year--as U.S. will be spending in another year--can- 
not get along on less than $30,000,000,000 of revenue. 

Congress is choking on present tax plans. But: They aren't the final plans 
that will be put into effect before the present war is ended. 
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"The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Priority for Military Needs? 
The following answers were received 
too late for inclusion in the sympo- 
sium printed in the issue of September 
4 on the question: “Should Civilians 
Be Supplied With Necessities Before 
Needs of the Armed Services Are 


Filled?” 


Sir:—With our national security jeop- 
ardized as never before, military needs 
must have absolute priority over essen- 
tial civilian needs. This exigency requires 
extreme sacrifice by our citizens, which I 
believe will be made gladly. There is no 
alternative if we are to preserve the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Intelligent administration of rationing 
and distribution of all essential materials 
and necessities would be helpful. The 
President’s program is sound and should 
receive full public approval and co-opera- 
tion. 

Warren Jerrerson Davis 
President, The American 
Academy of Public Affairs 


Hollywood, Calif. 


Sir:—I believe that military needs and 
civilian needs should be balanced so that 
the former are fully cared for and, at the 
same time, essential civilian needs are 
met. If this cannot be accomplished, mili- 
tary needs should have precedence. 

Civilians can easily stand a home less 
well heated, meatless days, less coffee, less 
mobility—they can refrain from buying 
clothing and sacrifice a measure of what in 
normal times are deemed necessities, if by 
this sacrifice military needs are met sooner, 
or production of war essentials is speeded. 
New York, N.Y.  Srantey M. Isaacs 

Councilman and Former President, 
Borough of Manhattan 


* * * 


Co-ordinating Our War Effort 
Sir:—Apparent results would indicate 
that if there were better co-ordination 
between the different branches of the Gov- 
ernment and the Army and Navy, and 
one head which would control the situa- 
tion, we would get somewhere. This leads 
me to make the following suggestion: Why 
would it not be a good plan to set up a 
joint congressional committee in continu- 
ous session on the conduct of the war? 


Utica, N.Y. W.E.S. 
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Switching to Bourbon? 





Start with America’s finest... Kentucky Tavern 


BOTTLED IN BOND KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON © 100 PROO 
GLENMORE DISTILLERITES CO., INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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J eeps, trucks, troop carriers . . . 
Half tracks, mobile machine shops... 


Transportation and supply for an 
Army of three, six, ten million men . 


That is America’s promise to the 
Victory Program—and America is going 
to beat that promise. 


It calls for miles and miles of added 
production space. 


New buildings to be heated—evenly, 
economically. New plants—requiring 
the finest heating America can provide. 


For fifty years, America’s best heated 
buildings have used steam as a heating 
medium ...steam harnessed and 
brought under control with Webster 
Systems of Steam Heating. 


Today, the experience of the Webster 
Organization in the heating of 75,000 
buildings is offered to Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps . . . and to architects, en- 
gineers, and heating contractors work- 
ing on war construction. 


While Ordnance production has first 
call on our facilities, we are still pro- 
ducing Webster Steam Heating Equip- 
ment for use in the war effort. 






Essential repairs for Webster Systems 
are available on A-10 priority, under 
W.P.B. Emergency Repair Order P-84. 
Orders should be limited to actual needs. 












Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in 65 principal Cities 
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What you as a businessman CAN and 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN expect that your insurance 
company will interpret your automobile 
liability policy so you will not lose part 
of the coverage by using your car in a 
car-sharing plan. Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson has asked all companies writ- 
ing auto liability insurance formally to 
interpret their policies so that no car 
owner is penalized for participating in a 
bona fide ride-sharing plan. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an industrial user of 
sugar, get a higher sugar ration if regis- 
tration for sugar rationing shows a popu- 
lation increase in your area of more than 
10 per cent over the 1940 census. OPA has 
so modified its regulations for industrial 
users to permit rations to be increased in 
proportion to population increases. 


” * 


YOU CANNOT use a taxicab for mak- 
ing commercial deliveries of property, un- 
der the general regulations for all taxi- 
cabs just issued by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 


YOU CAN as a retailer and wholesaler 
in frozen foods—fruits, berries and vege- 
tables—pass on to consumers by raising 
prices the exact amount of recent increases 
allowed in the packers’ prices. OPA has 
approved the rise in ceiling price on frozen 
foods. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT hold used construction 
machinery without registering it with a 
regional office of the War Production 
Board. Registration now is mandatory. 


* * * 

YOU CANNOT be required to pay 
wages to women equal to wages paid men 
except where women replace men and per- 
form all tasks previously performed by 
men. The War Labor Board has decided 
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CANNOT do 


that if women need assistance, such as 
lifting heavy objects, a lower wage is 
justified. 

* * * 


YOU CAN now get individual prefer. 
ence ratings from WPB district offices, 
but not from procurement offices of the 
armed services. WPB Director Nelson has 
revoked the authority to issue preference 
ratings previously delegated to the Army 
and Navy. 


ue * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to bargain with a 
union representing a majority of your em- 
ployes even though your organization is a 
nonprofit, noncommercial enterprise. The 
National Labor Relations Board has ruled 
that the Wagner Labor Act applies to 
nonprofit organizations if they actually 
engage in interstate commerce or perform 
activities which affect commerce. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now compute the maximum 
price on autumn and winter seasonal sales 
by using the average cost of the current 
cost of the commodity, whichever is lower, 
and adding the retail percentage markup 
taken from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1941. OPA 
that this better 
than using March prices on seasonal items 


has decided formula is 


* * 


YOU CANNOT use rubber yarn or 
elastic fabric except to fill war orders or 
for a limited list of essential health and 
industrial articles. WPB has tightened its 
conservation order on rubber yarns. 


* * 


YOU CAN now apply to the Defense 
Supplies Corp. for a subsidy to help de- 
fray expenses of shipping petroleum and 
petroleum products into the Eastern 
States. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use copper except for 
ship and plane needs, combat equipment 
and conductivity uses. WPB again has 
shortened the list of articles in which the 
use of copper is permissible. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell used typewriters 
at more than legal ceiling prices even 
though you are not regularly engaged in 
selling typewriters. OPA has warned all 
individuals and firms who may sell type- 
writers that they are subject to maximum 
price regulations. 
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& (Reading Time: 41 Seconds) 


Ke YOULL 


REMEMBER 
THIS: 


NE visit to the Hotel New 

Yorker, New York’s largest 
and most popular hotel (3,000,- 
000 guests since 1930!). It has 
everything, yet costs no more 
than an ordinary hotel. Restau- 
rants in every price range, superb 
accommodations, distinctive ser- 
vice and an air of excitement and 
activity that reflects the big city 
itself. Remembering the name is 
easy—the Hotel New Yorker in 
New York. You'll like it; every- 
body does! 





Home of 
PROTECTO-RAY 
BATHROOMS 
+eethey're ultra-violet rayed! 











THE TEXAS COMPANY 








160th Consecutive e Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 








A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (29%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on October 1, 
1942, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on September 4, 1942. The 
stock transfer books will remain open 
L. H. LINDEMAN 


Treasurer 


August 20, 1942 

























(imeRCAL 
CORPORATION 


Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $1.0644 on the Con- 
vertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 1935 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUS! 
CORPORATION. has been declared payabk 
October 1, 1942, to stockholders of record at th« 
close of business September 10, 1942. The trans- 
fer books will not close. Checks will be mailed 


Common Stock, Dividend 

A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock ot 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUS! 
CORPORATION, payable October 1, 1942, tu 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
September 10, 1942. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 

JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
August 27, 1942. 
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ABOUT U.S. AID TO SMALL FIRMS 


(Smaller firms are struggling to break 
into war business. New capital is needed 
urgently by many such firms. Congress has 
established the Smaller War Plants Corp., 
and authorized it to use $150,000,000 in 
making loans to small concerns. The Presi- 
dent has authorized the Army, Navy and 
Maritime Commission to guarantee loans 
to contractors. Many businessmen now are 
asking how to arrange these loans. 


Is the Smaller War Plants Corp. now 
making loans? 


Preparations of regulations and loan forms 
are about complete and the Corporation 
now is considering its first applications. 


Who can apply for these loans? 


Any small company that can engage in 
activities essential to the war effort. 


Does that mean that firms producing 
civilian goods are not eligible? 


Not at all. The law provides specifically 
that loans may be made to firms engaged 
in essential civilian businesses. Among the 
applications now being considered is one 
from a vegetable cannery. 


What is the basis for deciding on loans? 


Loans are to be made on the basis of needs 
for new plants, equipment, facilities, ma- 
chinery, supplies, materials capital to 
prepare smaller firms to do work for which 
they otherwise are fitted and equipped. 


Must a company have a war contract 
before it can get a loan? 


No. The purpose of the Smaller War 
Plants Corp. is to help small firms get war 
business, and it makes loans as a part of 
that help. 


Suppose a firm gets a loan and later 
fails to get war business? 


That can’t happen. The Corporation will 
not make a loan unless there is immediate 
work for that company to do once it is 
put in shape. The Corporation has the 
authority to accept prime contracts from 
the Army or Navy and to divide up .the 
work among smaller companies, any one 
of which is too small to handle the full 
contract. So far, the Corporation believes 
that it can arrange subcontracts through 
regular channels and does not contemplate 
using its authority to become a contractor. 


What is meant by a small business? 


There is no fixed definition. A concern that 
might be considered a “smaller” company 


in one industry might be a giant in another. 


“ 
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Rule of reason is to be applied in deciding 
whether a company is small. The largest 
companies are excluded from the program, 
but not the smallest. 


Does this mean one and two-man or. 
ganizations can apply for a loan? 


Yes, if such organizations have experience, 
skill and essential equipment. 


Are mining and salvage firms eligible? 


Yes, if their operations will produce critical 
materials. 


Where should application for Govern- 
ment loans be made? 


Local banks are the best places to apply. 
They will explain the program and assist 
small companies in getting the proper 
forms. Requests for applications can be 
made directly to the Smaller War Plants 
Corp., Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C, 


What data should go with the request? 


The Corporation will want to know what 
a company is manufacturing, the number 
of its employes, the amount of the loan 
needed, how long the loan is needed and 
the purpose for which it will be used. In- 
close also a current financial statement 
and three to five references. 


How long does the investigation take? 


There is no set time limit. The Corpora- 
tion will pass applications on to regional 
offices of the War Production Board. Those 
offices will investigate the companies, pre- 


‘ pare lists of their facilities and determine 


whether they 
what they 


are capable of producing 
say they can produce. 


What security is required? 


A mortgage on the property. 


What is the interest charge? 
At least 4 per cent. 


How about getting a loan through the 
Army or Navy? 


For most companies the simplest source 
of money probably will not be the Smaller 
War Plants Corp., but a local bank. Under 
the President’s order of last March, the 
War and Navy Departments and _ the 
Maritime Commission, acting through the 
Federal Reserve Banks, are authorized to 
guarantee 90 per cent of any bank loan 
to a company with prime or subcontracts 
for war goods. This arrangement makes 
possible liberalization of loan policies in 
many banks. 
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Go refreshed 
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TRADE-MARK REG 


The pause that refreshes with ice-cold 
Coca-Cola is a pleasant way for work- 
ers to turn to refreshment without 
turning from work. It’s a refreshing 


minute that helps on any job. 


You trust its quality 


COPYRIGHT 1942, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
—_———— 
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INDUSTRIALIZING THE HEMISPHERE 


U.S. Technical Skills and Funds Speed Expansion of Steel Program 


Construction of plants 
in Mexico and Brazil 
as aid to self-sufficiency 


Co-operation between the United States 
and her Latin-American neighbors is en- 
tering a new phase. Once the stress was on 
development of tropical natural resources 
that would be useful to the United States 
in fighting a war. Now the emphasis is 
shifting toward the development of war 
industries in the Hemisphere nations that 
will make those nations less dependent 
upon the United States for guns, planes, 
ships and other implements of war. 

First moves toward making some Latin- 
American countries more industrially self- 
sufficient already have been made. Mexico 
and Brazil—the two largest Latin-Ameri- 
can nations and the latest to enter the war 
against the Axis—are building huge steel 
mills, partially financed by the United 
States. The Export-Import Bank has ad- 
vanced $25,000,000, or one-half the capi- 
tal that is going into the construction of 
the largest steel mill in Latin America, the 
Volta Redonda mill on Brazil’s Paraiba 
River. The bank also has approved a $6,- 
000.000 loan for a steel expansion program 
in Mexico. 

American technicians are filtering into 
Latin America in a steady stream to ad- 
vise and otherwise help in this industrial 
expansion program. Latest mission, headed 
by Morris L. Cooke, former head of the 
Rural Electrification Administration, will 
go to Brazil in the near future to help that 
country build up its war industries. Mr. 
Cooke will have with him a group of in- 
dustrial engineers like himself. Nelson 
Rockefeller, Co-ordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, is in South America to tell 
what the United States is doing to prepare 
for a long war: 

In more detail, here is the story of this 
latest phase of hemispheric collaboration: 

Mexico and Brazil are long on man 
power and natural resources, but short on 
industries that can be converted to war 
work. Both nations are going all-out to 
fight on the side of the Allies. Unless they 
can develop war industries of their own, 
they must look to the United States for 
weapons with which to arm their fast- 
growing armies. But the U.S. has a huge 
arming job of her own, needs all the 
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weapons she can make for her own armed 
forces and for dispatch to the fighting 
fronts. 

To develop war industries, steel is the 
No. 1 essential. Steel mills are operating 
at top speed in the United States to fill 
this country’s own and lend-lease needs, 
yet we have found it necessary to export 
steel at the rate of 1,000,000 tons a year 
to Latin America. The view in Washing- 
ton is that it is to this country’s advantage 
to help her southern neighbors prepare for 
a long war by aiding them in building 
steel plants of their own. 





—Acme 


MORRIS L. COOKE 
Builder-upper for Brazil 


The strain on shipping is an important 
factor in this Government’s willingness to 
aid in development of the Latin-American 
steel industry. Much cargo space will be 
saved for use elsewhere when arms _ pro- 
duction gets under way in earnest in Bra- 
zil and Mexico. 

Strategic location of Mexico and Bra- 
zil enhances the importance to the U.S. 
of seeing that the two nations are armed 
well and quickly. Mexico, nearest neigh- 
bor to the south, would afford an ideal 
base for Nazi military operations against 
the United States should a Russian defeat 
suddenly shift the war front to the Atlan- 


tic. The “bulge” of Brazil may prove to 
be an important guardian of shipping lanes 
to India and the Near East if Field Mar- 
shal Rommel succeeds in dislodging the 
British from Suez and the Mediterranean. 
Both Mexico and Brazil become of increas- 
ing importance strategically the longer the 
war lasts. And all signs point to a long war 


Diversified farming. Latin-Ameri- 
can nations, again aided by U.S. experts 
and money, are moving away from their 
traditional one-commodity status. These 
one-crop countries have suffered severely 
from trade dislocations because of their 
reliance upon imported food. Now, with 
shipping so scarce, they are learning to 
diversify, are looking toward the day when 
they will be self-sufficient in food. When 
ships were plentiful and world markets 
were easily accessible, they found jt more 
profitable to concentrate on a single com- 
modity than to diversify their farming. 
Thus, Cuba raised sugar for the world 
markets, Brazil specialized in coffee, Vene- 
zucla concentrated on oil. All relied largely 
upon shipments of food from abroad. 





Puerto Rico. Fall-off in rum produc- 
tion on this island is creating serious con- 
cern. Immediate cause is a shortage o 
bottles. Production decline in August alone 
accounted for loss of $1,500,000 in internal 
revenue taxes. A distillery in Mayagues. 
once a major exporting house, has been 
forced to suspend operation. 


Argentina. High prices offered by 
United States importers have not brought 
the expected increase in production of Ar- 
gentine mica. Producers are not gettin: 
any material part of the price rise and 
speculators are holding out for still higher 
prices, relying on U.S. demand. 

U.S. State Department is being urged 
by some American officials in Buenos 
Aires to deny recent reports that the 
United States is discriminating against 
Argentina in shipments of newsprint. 
These officials say that reports of such dis- 
crimination are untrue, that Argentine 
newspapers are 95 per cent supporters of 
the Allied cause. 

Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of 
State, is known to be opposed to any cam- 
paign of export discrimination against Ar- 
gentine citizens or private enterprises. 
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IN 1872, (Aarles oh Brinley scl the pace 
jor modem slel melallurgy — al Midvale 


Scrap was scrap in those days—‘mixtures” were by luck and guess. 
But Brinley, a trained chemist, segregated the scrap into various piles, 
analyzed and labeled each pile, maintained accurate records and set the 
pace for leadership in technological excellence. Thus it was logical, 
not accidental, that Midvale pioneered in alloys, in the steels which 
made automobiles possible, in forged pressure vessels and corrosion 
resistant alloys for the power, petroleum and process industries. That 
technological excellence is important today to America at war—will 
again aid America tomorrow in peace. 


THE MIDVALE COMPANY « NICETOWN e¢ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
OFFICES: New York + Chicago + Pittsburgh «+ Washington + Cleveland + San Francisco 
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Washington is so full of men in uniform that you only take 
a 50-50 chance of being wrong when you address an adult 
male in civilian costume as “Congressman.” 

If the guy stares at you coldiy, say: “Excuse me, Mr. Ad- 
ministrator,” and all will be serene. 

Which recalls the fact that Washington’s biggest aggregate 
worry has not been changed by the war. Come strife, come 
peace, come depression or opulence, the greatest net mental 
anguish in Washington is caused by social rules of precedence, 
and all the agonizing details of official etiquette. 

We take our etiquette hard in Washington, and that doesn’t 
mean hard-boiled. All the old problems remain, and the war 
has produced many new ones that one scarcely has time to 
paste one’s War Savings Stamps in the book for worrying 
over them. 

So many really nice young men of very good family are just 
plain, ordinary buck privates, for example, and come to the 
table without coats. And so many of one’s friends are 
colonels and lieutenant commanders—or is it, oh dear, lieu- 
tenants commander?—that it is impossible to have all one’s 
friends in for cocktails or buffet supper, any more. The dough- 
boys and the gobs whose names are in the Social Register 
-an’t be mixed in together with majors and commanders, and 
not have all the rules of etiquette simply made mock of. Why, 
it would be next to Communism—not that the Russians aren’t 
doing a simply magnificent job, of course—and yet isn’t it 
almcst as bad to exclude a boy who doesn’t have bars or 
stripes on his shoulder, but whose great-grandfather was Secre- 
tary of State in Daniel Webster’s Cabinet? How can Washing- 
ton’s hostesses be expected to knit acceptable sweaters for 
aviators if they must spend their spare time fretting over the 
utter confusion the war has brought right to one’s very own 
dinner table? 

The society editors of the newspapers in Washington have 
bravely tried to bring order out of chaos. The social arbitrix 
of one Sunday paper really made a‘tremendous contribution to 
the capital’s most vexing problem when she was able to write 
the official sanction of the Navy that all men below the rank 
of commander are called just plain “mister.” 

Navy etiquette is a lot stiffer than even the rigid code of 
civilian Washington, as everybody knows. In normal times 
Navy people don’t even associate much with anybody else, 
but Heaven and Emily Post know these are not normal times. 
But it is a great help to know that any man in naval uniform 
with less than three stripes of equal size is “mister,” unless— 

Unless he is in a bathing suit! 

The exception is not very agonizing, because Washington 
does not have many more beaches than Tombstone, Ariz., has. 
But there are some private pools—there’s that word again! 
Not pools for privates, but privately owned. And, of course, 
several of the hotels have dunking tanks which are socially 
acceptable at certain hours. Well, anyhow, Ermintrude, if you 
see a naval officer you know at, or in, a swimming pool and 
he is not in uniform, then you introduce him as “Lieutenant 
Commander” or “Ensign,” as the rank may be. But if he is a 
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lieutenant in the Navy, or a captain, then you must add: 
“Lieutenant (or Captain) Blank is in the Navy,” because the 
Army has lieutenants, too. And the Army has captains, who 
rank with naval lieutenants, whereas Navy captains are the 
same as Army colonels, mind you. 

See? Oh, you don’t? Well, then you know what we are up 
against here in Washington, and why the war effort is not 
what it might be. Not until the degrees of rank in the services 
are all given the same name will we down here be able to 
function half-way properly; not until rank in the Army and 
Navy is somehow commensurate with a man’s civilian social 
status will sanity be restored completely. 
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Speaking of unrestored sanity, there areethe Senate and the 
tax bill. The boys up on the Hill simply can’t get around to 
writing the bad news and letting the people have it, which 
is one reason, Mr. Morgenthau, why your bond sales aren’ 
going so well. Don’t blame public apathy! The folks will buy 
bonds when they know how much they have to allow for 
taxes, which is by way of being: your responsibility to some 
extent, too. 

The Congress does not even have the gumption of the rail- 
road worker who was elected by his comrades to inform Mrs. 
Murphy that her husband had been bunted off a trestle by 
the Cannonball Express. The unwilling bearer of the bad news, 
as everybody who ever went to a vaudeville show remembers, 
rapped at the door of the deceased’s home, until a woman 
responded. “Are you the Widow Murphy?” he asked. “My 
name is Murphy, all right, but I’m no widow,” she answered. 
Backing from the door the man replied: “Well, you are now!” 

Trouble with Congress, it doesn’t want to tell the bad news 
before Election Day, and it is hoping that somehow or other 
the news won’t have to be as bad as it threatens. Another 
trouble is the congressional comprehension of economics, or 
lack of same. It is in the category of the economics of the 
Mississippi plantation laborer who went out from the village 
store empty-handed because he had ‘no money. 

“This here economic system,” he said, and we'll spare you 
the dialect, “is all wrong. The rich folks have plenty of money, 
they buys on credit. The poor folks, what don’t have any money 
at all, they got to pay cash. It don’t make sense. It’s topsy 
turvy. It ought to be the other way around. People with 
money, they ought to pay for everything. Folks without no 
money, they should get things on credit.” 

“Sure enough,” agreed his companion. “But Jook-a-here! 
If the storekeeper kept on a-giving things on credit all the 
time, he wouldn’t have no money at all to buy goods for to 
sell. Then what would we do?” 

“Why, you ignoramus,” retorted the economist. “Don’t you 
see that if the storekeeper, he ain’t got no money, then he'll 
be able to get all the goods on credit, too.” 

We relate this folk tale with no small apprehension, lest the 
members of the Ways and Means and the Finance Committees 
seize upon it as just the solution they have been looking for. 
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How can more “QUICK” be put into America’s 
shipbuilding program? 

This is our No. 1 problem. More war goods 
and more troops are waiting for transportation. 


Ships and more ships is the cry. 


Thousands of products of every conceivable 
kind are needed. None can be ,delayed. And so 
time saved in the installation of a single item like 
bulkheads may put ships down the ways that 
much quicker. 

In the “All-out War Production”, Q-Units have 
meant “QUICK” in the building of mammoth 
bomber plants. Today they are putting that 
most urgently needed element into shipbuilding. 


Through prefabrication they speed marine con- 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 


FARMERS BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


What we really make is Time 
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struction . . . for Q-Units are “QUICK-IN”. 


And Robertson Q-Units are adaptable to num- 
erous marine needs. They are available in either 
fluted or flat flush-type bulkheads. Doors are 
strong and solid. Panels can be insulated to 
various specifications. The fluted Q-Units pro- 
vide greater strength with lighter weight. Through 
the use of lighter weight sheet steels all of the 
structural advantages of steel are gained and 


critical material is saved. 


Robertson helps make time now, when time 
is the essence. The right materials are integrated 
with the right processes of manufacture. Produc- 


tion schedules are fitted to the delivery needs. 


What we really make is Time. 
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no TIME OUT FOR 
FLOOR-CLEARING? 


Then, More Than Euer 
YOU NEED THE SPEED 
OFA GYinnell 
SCRUBBER - RINSER - DRIER 


—to expedite cleaning floors while production is in progress. Time 
is too precious for slower methods using separate equipment for 
rinsing and drying . . . man-power too essential to war work to 
permit using the large cleaning crews such methods require. Above 
all, speedy removal of hazardous oil and grease is vital to worker 
safety . . . to help keep war production ranks intact. 


A Finnell Scrubber- Rinser- Drier, even in the smaller size shown 
above—for use in congested areas—will clean approximately 3,750 
square feet of floor per hour . . . while the largest size will do as 
much as 8,750 square feet per hour. There’s also a size for in be- 
tween requirements. 


For literature, free floor survey, or consultation, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3709A East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ wn 


Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 


_ People 
Of the Week 


Patrick Jay Hurley tried to join Theo. 
dore Roosevelt’s Rough Riders when he 
was 17. They told him to go home and 
grow up. He went home and organized 
volunteers who drilled with sticks. But }y 
did not get into action until the World 
War. There he saw the Aisne-Marne 
Meuse-Argonne and St. Mihiel offensives 





Later, Mr. Hurley went into the War De. | 


partment as Secretary, more recently to 
New Zealand as a brigadier general sery- 
ing as Minister. Last week, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Hurley applied to another Roosevelt 
for a job that will take him into the 
fighting. 
* & #* 

Katharine Lenroot grew up in Govern. 
ment service with the Children’s Bureau 
A daughter of former Senator Irvine Len 
root of Wisconsin, she came to Washing 
ton to work with the Bureau in 1914. Miss 
Lenroot was a pleasant, attractive, blonde 





—Harris & Ewing 


KATHARINE LENROOT 


Civil Service worker, She moved steadily 
through the Bureau to become its chief 
eight years ago. Last week, the first child 
labor law her Bureau had been given to 
enforce had a birthday. On September 1, 
it was 26 years since passage of that law, 
25 years since it became effective, and 
24 years, 90 days since the Supreme Court 
decided it was unconstitutional. 


* 


Ulysses S. Grant, III, had a grand- & 


father who liked to drive fine horses 
through the Washington parks. That was 
after the grandfather had fought the Civil 
War as a general for President Lincoln. 
The grandson, a brigadier general, has been 
an Army engineer for almost 40 years, got 
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five decorations for his service overseas in 
the last war. Last week, General Grant 
took over the parks his grandfather used 
to drive in. Job: Chairman of the National 
Park and Planning Commission. 
* * * 
James H. Hughes has had many jobs. 
He was a school teacher at 16, later was 
lawyer, farmer and banker. Once every 20 
years he tries politics. At the turn of the 
century, he was Secretary of State of his 
native Delaware. He ran for Governor 26 
years ago, lost. Mr. Hughes waited 20 
vears and ran for the United States Senate, 
won. Last week the State 
Convention refused to renominate 
Trouble: Patronage. 
* * & 

Charles Macon Wesson knows Army 
supplies from Jong and intimate work 
with them. He began his Army career 42 
years ago riding a horse in the cavalry, 
ended it a few months ago riding the top 
desk in ordnance. Major General Wesson 
learned ordnance at the Watertown and 
Watervliet arsenals and with the AEF 
overseas in the last war, tested that knowl- 
edge in developing the greatest ordnance 
program of all time for this war. Last 


Democratic 
him. 





—WvU.S. Army photo 


GENERAL WESSON 


week, Lend-Lease called General Wesson’s 
knowledge back into use. Job: Assistant 
to Administrator Edward R. Stettinius. 


Wei Tao Ming used to run newspapers 
and news bureaus in China. He had 
studied law in Paris, worked in the Chi- 
nese Department of Justice. Mr. Wei was 
mayor of Nanking when the Japanese 
moved in with their reign of terror for 
that city and the Government moved to 
Chungking. Last year he was sent to un- 
occupied France to speak for his Govern- 
ment at Vichy. But China’s business with 
Vichy is running out. Last week, Mr. Wei 
turned toward Washington. Job: Am- 
bassador, succeeding Dr. Hu Shih. 
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WHEN SHORTAGES BRING YOU 
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Let New Celotex Building Products Help 
You Find a Practical Way Around! 


HE VICTORY program must not be 

halted. Countless military and in- 
dustrial construction projects are being 
rushed to completion. But, just at the 
crucial moment, delay is often threat- 
ened by a shortage of some critical ma- 
terial. An A-l-a Priority doesn’t do any 
good if there is none of that material 
to be had! 

If your project has a high priority 
rating, there is often a practical way 
around such “dead ends”—by using Cel- 
otex Building Products, many of which 
have been specially developed to replace 
critical materials. Insulating exterior 






BUILDI 


walls — partitions—shock-absorbing 
floors—built-up roofs and roof insula- 
tion —sound-conditioning for office and 
factory—these are a few of the needs 
Celotex Products can help you meet 
immediately! 

Countless vital victory projects are 
moving ahead, around the “dead end,” 
because of the availability of depend- 
able products provided by many Celotex 
plants working at full capacity. Write 
for your copy of our new Industrial 
Catalog No. 7—and see how many of 
your urgent demands are met by Cel- 
otex Products! 


ODUCTS 


The word Celotez is a brand name identifying a group of products marketed by The Celoter Corporation. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION oe 
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Back of Kaiser Plan Rejection . . . Why Navy Refuses 
To Use Draft . . . Super War Post for Gov. Lehman? 


An investigating committee appointed 
by Donald Nelson turned thumbs 
down on the idea of Henry J. Kaiser 
to build a fleet of huge cargo planes. 
The committee reported an absence 
of detailed plans for doing the job. 


x k * 


A factor in the apparent decision to 
keep Mr. Kaiser out of the cargo plane 
field is the fear that he would build an 
airplane construction organization by 
taking key engineers and executives 
from the existing aircraft industry. 


x * * 


Herbert Lehman, New York’s Gov- 
ernor, is being groomed by the Presi- 
dent as the Bernard Baruch of this 
war. Governor Lehman may end up 
as boss of Donald Nelson, Leon Hen- 
derson, Claude Wickard, Jesse Jones 
and other key war executives. 


xk * 


Some important New Dealers are say- 
ing privately that what the country 
now needs is a hard-boiled industrial- 
ist—of the arch New Deal enemy va- 
riety—to direct the war machine. 
They’re even naming names, but 
doubt that the White House is inter- 
ested. 


x * * 


Justice Sam Rosenman, the Presi- 
dent’s reorganizer, like the President 
himself, is very much bewildered by 
the formula of “parity” for farm com- 
modities and is having some real diffi- 
culty trying to understand exactly 
what is involved in the application of 
that formula. 


x * * 


Speculation is lively in farm circles as 
to why President Roosevelt revealed 
much more of his plans for an eco- 
nomic high command to labor leaders 
than to farm leaders in the conferences 
preceding the Labor Day address. 


x * * 


Farm bloc leaders who have seen the 
President are insisting that, if agricul- 
ture is forced to accept firm price ceil- 
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ings, then labor must take a fixed 
wage ceiling, businessmen must take a 
fixed income ceiling of $25,000, and 
corporations must accept a flat ceiling 
on profits. 


ee & @ 


The White House itself has had a 
hand in checking plans for a “work or 
fight” application of the Selective 
Service Act as a means of enforcing a 
more efficient use of man power. Un- 
ions object to any restraint on the 
right to change jobs or to quit work. 


xk * 


One difficulty in achieving uniformity 
of draft administration between re- 
gions is found in Army restrictions on 
drafting of Negroes. Among other 
things, the illiteracy test is being eased 
for whites, but not for Negroes. South- 
ern States are affected particularly. 


x* tk 


The White House is siding with the 
Navy in its opposition to an end to 
voluntary enlistments and the use of 
draft machinery to supply men for 
both the Army and Navy. Drafting of 
men is held to be out of keeping with 
Navy “tradition.” 


xk 


Elmer Davis, as head of the Office of 
War Information, is making relative- 
ly little progress in his attempt to tell 
the story of the war in a more under- 
standable and connected fashion. Mr. 
Davis is getting credit, however, for 
the fact that one whole week passed 
without a public fight between key of- 
ficials in the Government. 


x * * 


Even the highest officials were kept in 
the dark by President Roosevelt when 
he was making up his mind on plans 
for trying to meet the inflation prob- 
lem. Mr. Roosevelt listened to what 
these officials had to say, but didn’t 
tell them many of his own thoughts. 


xk 


Highest officials of the War Production 
Board agreed with the Army, Navy 






and Maritime Commission upon a 
plan for controlling the distribution of 
steel and then, for some unexplained 
reason, junked that plan. Resignations 
of some key WPB officials followed. 


2 @ @ 


State Department officials who had 
been criticized for favoring a friendly 
attitude toward Spain’s General Fran- 
co now are confident that their policy 
will pay big dividends in a swing by 
Spain away from Germany and Italy. 
Some other officials are not so confi- 
dent of this swing. 


xk 


There is beginning to be some verbal 
shooting at Man-power Controller 
Paul McNutt from rather high official 
sources. The shooting is based upon 
the conclusion that man-power poli- 
cies are more in the talk than in the 
action stage. 


x * * 


News leaks out of the Office of Price 
Administration that the “warning” 
printed in the back of all gasoline ra- 
tion books, threatening violators of ra- 
tioning rules and regulations with ten 
years in prison, is another Govern- 
ment mistake. The actual penalty is 
one year or $10,000 fine or both. Ten 
years or $10,000 or both is the maxi- 
mum penalty for perjury in obtaining 
a ration allowance. 


xk * 


Paint manufacturers are in a dither 
trying to live up to conflicting rules of 
Government agencies. For example: 
The Army and Navy are meticulous 
about paint ingredients, the WPB’s 
priorities require many substitutions, 
and the OPA directs that no substitu- 
tions be made. 


x * * 


Army fliers contend that the Navy’s 
insistence that it plans no independent 
air arm is to be taken with a lot of salt. 
It is hinted that actually the Navy is 
planning to compete with the Army 
with a system of land bases and large 
numbers of land-based planes. 
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Construction of airplanes for victory calls for a boundless supply of magnesium. 

The production curve of this remarkable weight-saving metal rises ever higher as 

Dow extracts millions of pounds from the waters of the sea. The eye of the designer is 

on the future when these vast quantities of magnesium will release more horsepower Xe) 

for peaceful purposes and lighten our daily tasks in innumerable ways. * 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


MAGNESIU 


The Lightest Structural Metal... One-third Lighter Than Any Other in Common Use 
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Its Chatietas 


the cooler, better-tasting, definitely milder cigarette 


When there’s a job on hand a good cigarette is mighty comforting 
to have along... and Chesterfields are on the beam with the one and 
only Right Combination of the world’s best cigarette tobaccos. It’s the 
combination that smokers quickly find to their liking and count on 
to give them everything it takes to Satisfy. 
Make your next pack Chesterfield ...enjoy more smoking 
pleasure with the full knowledge that regardless of price * ARETTES 


there is no better cigarette made today. /hy Sinyy 


UGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO co 





Copyright 1942, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co 





